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HEREDITARY LEGISLATION. 


At WATSON’s CHEAP AND USEFUL PUB 
LICATION WAREHOUSE, 18, Commercial-place, City 
road, Finsbury, near the Bunhill-fields Borial-ground—neatl; 
printed in foolscap 8vo., the following works :— 

The WORKING MAN’S POLITICAL COMPANION, 

By THomas PAINE, price 3s. 
Or separately, viz.:— 
THE RIGHTS OF MAN, 
To parts, price Is, 34, 

A cheap edition of Paine’s Po itical Works, especia'ly of 
the Rights of Man, ought to be most extensively circulated.” 
D. W. Harvey, Esq, M.P. 

COMMON SENSE. price 6d. 
Decline and Fall of the Erglish System of Finance, price 3d. 
Agrarian Jnstice, price 2d. 
Dissertation on the Firat Priucip!es of Government, price 2d: 
The American Crisis, 
In 9 Numbers, price 24 each, or complete, Is. 6d. 


London: Wakelin, 1, Shoe-lane, Fleet-street ; 126, Strand; 
Purkess, Old Compton-street, Soho ; Heywood, Manchester; 
Guest, Birmingham ; Hobson, Market-street, Leeds; Bready, 
Sheffield; and of all booksellers in town and country. 
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BATTON GARDEN. 

TITHE QuesTION.—On Tuesday this office was 
crowded to excess by the inhabitant houzeholders 
of St. Andrews, Holborn, who were summoned be- 
fore Messrs. Laing and Rogers, by the Rev, Gilbert 
Beresford, Clerk, Rector ef that’parieh, for having 
refused to pay the tithe and ancient composition 
rates and dues for tithe, due from them to the com 
plainant, contrary to the statute. The persons 
summoned contended thet although tithes had been 
paid to the rector for upwards of 100 years, the 
payments were not uniform nor general.—The soli- 
citor for the rector argued that the defendants’ 
predecessors had paid the rate, and that the houses 
and names of parties who had paid for 100 years 
past were down in the rectory books.—Mr. Laing. 
It is a pity that the rector did not put all those who 
refused to pay into the Exchequer,—Mr. Laing and 
Mr. Rogers then made the orders for 103. per year 
since 1829, but the defendants declared their inten- 
tion to resist it. 

MARYLEBONE. 

Mr. Henry Bartlett, a respectable master carpen- 
ter, residing at No. 6, Exmouth-street, Spafields, 
was placed at the bar, charged with having robbed 
Mrs. Charlotte Edgson, wife of Mr. Thos. Edgson, 
landlord ofthe Wheatsheaf Tavern, Upper Maryle- 
bone-street, of 18s. 6d., under the following extra- 
ordinary circumstances:—Mr. Edgson deposed, that 
en the prévious afternoon his wife left home fora 
walk, accompanied by two of her children, and 
expressed her intention of returning shortly ; some 
hours having elapsed, he (Mr. Edgson) became 
alarmed at her long absence, and waited in the 
most anxious expectation until half-past ten at night, 
when she was brought into the house, and he then 
found that she had been tothe Eagle Tavern, in the 
City-road.—Mr. Rawlinson. I’m now going to put 
a question to you which may be unpleasant—was 
your wife sober ?—Mr. Edgson. Ske was, I must 
confess, rather the worse for liquor.—Mr. Rawlin- 
son. Were the children brought howe with ber ?— 
Mr. Edgzon. No, they were brought in afterwards, 
and the coachman demanded 7s., but I paid him no 
more than 4s.—Police-constable 62, D, said that on 
the previous night he saw a great crowd round the 
hackney-coach, which stopped in Great Maryle- 
bone-street, and heard a woman cry “ murder” 
several times ; he went to the spot and found the 
prisoner, who had fast hold of Mrs. Edgson’s hands, 

and was sitting inher lap. He (witness) questioned 
the female as to who he was, when she replied that 
he was quite 2 stranger, and had ill-used her in the 

coach.—Mr,. Rawlinson. Was the woman drank ?— 
Witness. She was.—Mr. Rawlinson. Who took the 
children home ?— Witness. A brother constable.— 
Mr. Rawlinson. Was Mrs. Edgson drunk ?—Wit- 
wags. Sheswas.—i49. D,»depesedihat- when he 
arrived at the spot he saw the prisoner on the lap 
of Mrs. Edgson, whom he was holding forcibly 
down. He (witness) asked him what business he 
had in the coach, when he became very abusive, 
and Mrs. Edgson directly said, ‘‘ I’ve lost my 
purse.” She was then asked if the prisoner had 
stolen it, when she said “ No;’’ and that the per- 
son who had it was a man in his shirt sleeves at 
the Eagle Tavern.—Mr. Rawlinson. (To the pri- 
soner.) What have you to say to this ?—Prisoner, 
I was at the Eagle Tavern on Monday evening, when 
the landlady told me that there was a lady in the 
grounds there very sick and ill. She (the landlady) 
fetched her into the house, and I was requested to 
go home with her. I assisted her into the coach, 
and rode with her and the’children to Marylebone- 
street.—Mr. Rawlinson. (To Mr, Edgson.) It is a 
most unfortunate thing for you that your wife seems 
given to drinking, bat surely you don’t mean to go 
on any further after what has been stated; she 
herself admits that she lost her money at the Eagle. 
—Mr. Edgson, I beg to state, Sir, that she ia, gene- 
rally speaking, a very sober and discreet woman, 
and I am quite convinced, that if she took any thing 
at the Eagle, something of a noxious and deleteri- 
ous nature must have been administered to her. I 
never saw her at all inebriated before.—Mr. Raw- 
linson. (To the prisoner.) From all that I have 
heard, there can be no reason for detaining you, 
and you are therefore discharged.—Prisoner. But 
what am I to do, Sir? I have been locked up for 
some time, and of course I have some means of 
redress.— Mr. Rawlinson. I shall give you no ad- 
vice. You can seek your remedy as you may think 
proper.—The prisoner expressed his intention of 
bringing an action against the parties by whom he 
had been locked up. 

LAMBETH STREBT. 

‘Mr. Joseph Whittle, the clerk of Spitalfields- 
market, applied to know how he was to proceed to 
obtain a thorough investigation into the cause of 
the death of a young map, who it was reported and 
believed had perished for want of the common 
necessaries of life, and through the negligence of 
some of the parish officers of Whitechapel.—Mr. 
Whittle stated that the young man, whose name 
was Dowling, was the son of a once opulent trades- 
man, but from a series of: mifortunes, and it might 
be a good deal of indiscretion, he became reduced 
to so wretched and low an ebb as to be obliged to 
take up his residence at one of those filthy hovels 
denominated “ common lodging-houses,” in George- 
yard, Whitechapel, where he died. Previous to 
his death, however, as he (Mr. Whittle) understood, 
an application had been made to the parish officers 
for medical and other relief, but no notice appeared 
to be paid te them, and he (Mr. Whittle) had very 
little doubt it could be shown by the testimony of 
witnesses that the unfortanate man died from want 
of the necessaries of life. He therefore wished to 
know if the magistrates would institute a proper 
inquiry into the case, or, if not, that they would 
direct him how he could obtain such an investiga- 
tion as, in his opinion, its importance demanded.— 
The magistrates were of opinion that they had no 
jurisdiction in the matter, but told the applicant 
there were two modes by which he could pnoceed. 
The first was by calling on Mr. Baker, the coroner, 
who they felt assured would attend to the case; 
and the second was by indicting the parish officers, 
if he thought there were sufficient grounds to do so, 
at the sessions, for neglecting to attend to the 
deceased. They would, however, recommend the 
former course, as on the coroner’s inquest there 
would be abundant opportunity of going into and 
sifting the evidence.—Mr. Whittle said, he should 
certainly see the coroner, as recommended, and 
that he should also write to the Poor Law Commis- 
gioners, and recommend them to send a competent 
person to be present, and take a note of the evi- 
dence, a8 he felt satisfied that it could not have 
been the intention of the Legislature in passing the 
Poor Law Bill, or the commissioners in administer- 
ing it, that inhumanity should be carried to such 
an extent as to endanger human existence. 


BIRMINGHAM POLICE. 
(Birmingham Journal.) 

CHURCH-Ratrs,—The office was crowded by a 
number of respectable rate-payers of the parish of 
Aston, Who had been summoned for non-payment 
of church-rales. The first case gone into was 
against Mr. ‘a ee eeon, for 78. due for rates, 
and in ahah ” MPA ey 2 Why he 
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onal citer any legal objection 6! the ote" a ae 
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THE DOG DAYS, 
OR SYMPTOMS OF HYDROPHOBIA AMONG THE LORDS. 


LONDON, SATURDAY, AUGUST 6, 1836. 


can be a free people.—-MADISON. 
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O Connell. My dear Bull, here’s ocular demonstration that the brutes are 
bordering upon rabidness—see how they are beginning to foam at the mouth ! 
Och, murder! only see the waste paper they are making. The case is getting 
an extreme one, and we must knock ’em on the head to prevent ’em doing 
further mischief. ’Tis a pity they were not muzzled before July came in. 


John Bull. Nay, nay, let’em be a bit; when they have done all the mischief 


they can, they may, perhaps, urn upon each other. 


PUZZLED WHICH TO CHOOSE, 
OR BEGGARLY CANDIDATES FOR THE CROWN OF ENGLAND, 
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Victoria has lovers so many that she 
Scarce knows upon which to decide ; 

They all speak sincerely, and promise to be 
So worthy of such a rich bride. 

Of the high-blocded beggars, whoe’er she’ll preter, 
Though the best is not over enticing, 

Be he German or Dutch, a Von or a Herr, 


Johu Bull will pay dear for the spLictne. 


wish the notice to be regularly proved. Iam not 
in the habit of attending church, aud I have had no 
opportunity of knowing whether due notice has 
been given.—Mr. Ledsam. Is it customary for every 
person who does not go to church to require the 
notice to be proved ?—Mr. Aaron. I don’t know, 
bat I wish it proved now for the reason I have 
given.~—-Mr, Robinson, the clerk, was then swern, 
and proved the notice, after which Mr. Aaron sid, 
1 am now satisfied asto that part. I now beg leave 
to state that I object to the rate on principle, and 
cannot consent to pay it under any circumstances. 
{ should like to state my reasons.—Mr. Ledsam. 
We cannot now go into that.—Mr, Aaron. Well, 
I should like to state my reasons before you make 
an order.—Mr. Ledsam. But it will only occupy 
our time unnecessarily.—Mr. Aaron, I shall sum 
up all I have to say in a few words. I am a Dis- 
senter, and I think the exaction of a compulsory 
rate for the support of any particular sect or party, 
unjust and oppressive. —Mr. Ledsam, It is the law. 
—Mr. Aaron. Then the law must take its course, 
for I am determined not to pay it, and I shall insist 
upon the law being rigidly enforced. I shall re- 
quire my goods when seized to be sold by auction. 
—Mr. Ledsam. You are ordered to pay. 

Mr. Deeley was next called, on a summons fer 
non-payment of 2s.6d. He said, I cannot for con- 
science sake pay the demand. If it must be paid 
the churchwardens must take my goods, and I wish 
them to be sold publicly.—Mr. Ledsam. If you 
wish that, I have no doubt the churchwardens will 
do their duty, and sell them if required. You are 
ordered to pay. 

Mr. Docker next appeared, and Mr. Ledsam said, 
Are you prepared to pay, Mr, Docker?—Mr. Docker, 
I am in pocket very well prepared, and able to pay, 
but my mind is not prepared for payment. I ama 
Dissenter from the Church, and——Mr. Ledsam. 
You must excuse us, Mr. Docker, we cannot hear 
what you haveto say. You must pay.—Mr. Docker, 
No, I must not pay, but they must take it. 

Mr. Edward Nicklin’s name being called, Mr. 
Aaron said he was out of town. 

Mr. Docker, jun., in answer to his summons, 
said, I will not pay; I cannot see why they do not 
distrain on others who do not pay.—Mr. Laurence. 
Do they make any distinction?—Mr. Docker. Yes. 
However, I care not what they do; I am resolved 
never willingly to submit to any compulsory pay- 
ment for religion. 

Mr. Truman, who was also summoned, said, as a 
Dissenter, I cannot conscientiously pay, and if I 
am to be despoiled of my goods, they must be sold 
by auction. Ordered to pay. 

Two other persons, Mr. Wordsworth and Mr, 
Trueman, who had been summoned, were now 
called, but they did not appear, and the service of 
the summons having been proved by Brownhill, the 
officer, orders for payment were made against them, 
and the parties in attendance left—Mr. Aaron 
saying, “ I shall insist upon a public auction.” 

[We are informed by a correspondent, that as 
soon as the magistrates had decided the cases, and 
our reporter had left the room, Mr. Bynner, vestry 
clerk of Birmingham, addressing himself to the 
churchwardens, said, ‘“‘ do not allow them any 
time, but distrain their goods to-night ; strike the 
iron while it is hot, and strike terror into them at 
once.’” | 

——_ 


COURT OF REQUESTS. 

A Foun-LaveD SHAMROGUE AND A GootD Far- 
pDzN.—Nora Driscoll, a carrotty-haired, hexagon- 
built woman, a Milesian by birth, and a cook by 
profession, summoned Mr. Allford, a respectable 
licensed victualler, and landlord of the Three Cas- 
tles, St. Andrew’s-hill, and of the Duke’s Head, 
Putney, for the recovery of one pound cterling.— 
Commissioner. Well, Mr. Allford, why don’t you 
pay this good woman her money ?—Defendant. 
Because | have paid her already.—Nora. Faith 
sure enough you did—'tis you that’s the boy for 
paying of people. The Lord stand betwixt us and 
the devil! (here Nora made the sign ef the cross 
on her forehead, with an act of much devotion.)— 
Commissicner. Bless me, the woman’s either mad 
or drunk! She acknowledges to have received the 
money, and now she wants to make the man pay 
her over again. State your case woman.—Nora. | 
will, plase your honour’s lordship, only don’t be 
afeerd of me, for I arn’t mad; I’m in my seund 
senses as right as yourself, or any of those giatlemin 
sitting by your side, God bless ’em; and as for being 
dhrunk, I am ready to sware by the cross and by 
all books ever shut and opened, that barrin me 
share of a neggin now and thin, I wasn’t in liquor 
since the night of Darby Flinn’s wake, the Lord 
have mercy on his soul! The gravity of the Bench 
ceuld no longer restrain itself. The worthy com- 
missioners burst out laughing at Nora’s candid and 
safe manner of exculpation, and the court was ina 
roar for a full minute. Commissioner. Well, but 
about the sovereign !—Nora. That’s the very thing 
I am going to tell you about, your honour. Thir- 
teen weeks ago, I called at this gintlemin’s house. 
I rapped at the door outside. “ Come in,” says a 
gossoon, that was sitting by the kitchen fire, and 
dipping a piece of bread in the dripping-pan. 
‘© God save all here,” gays I, “ Your sarvant 
kindly,” says the gossoon. With that I axed him 
was it thrue that his master wanted a cook, and he 
said it was. ‘Fetch himto me,’ saya I. ‘‘That’s 
more than I am able to do,’’ says the gossoon 
(laughter). These were the very words, your 
worship,—“ That’s more than I am able to do, 
says the gosseon, says he, “ but I’ll send him to 
you,” says he, ‘‘ and may be that will do as well, 
sayshe. ‘All the same,” saysI. With that he 
goes up stairs, taking his bread with him, and 
sends down Mr. Allford here. He asked me was I 
a good cook? and I said roast and boiled was all 
the same to me; pudding and confectionary, pluck- 
ing, skinning, stewing, brewing, toasting, roasting, 
frying, baking, broiling, and boiling, says I, in 
bastables, ovens, pots, kettles, skillets, saucepans, 
frying-pans and gridirons, says I, fit for any gintle- 
min that ever walked in shoe-leather, gays I, which 
my papers will show, says I (here Nora drew from 
her pockets a bundle of motley-coloured manuscripts 
that would have filled a moderate sized wheel- 
barrow; and said their worships were welcome to 
read every one of her characters, The Commis- 
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sioners’ said, Nora’s word was sufficient, and 
begged of her to resume.) Well (said Nora) you’re 
the civilest parcel of gintlemin I ever seed. Well, 
Mr. Allford looked at my papers, and says, you’re 
the woman I want, says he, and Ill give you twelve 
guineas a year if you suit me. God increase you 
Sir, says I (laughter), s0 we went to live with each 
other (roars of laughter), and for thirteen weeks I 
cooked all sorts of victuals, until one day I sent up 
a roast goose from which I forgot to take out the 
bowels (laughter), With that Mr. Allford flies 
into a passion without any reason, and pays me my 
wages, and orders me to go about my business, for 
that by G— he wonuldn’t have no more of my cook- 
ery. As you like it, says I, this is my thanks, says 
I, after all I have sweated in your service, says I, 
there’s as good fish in the say as ever was caught, 
says I, and I'll take care not to live with a licensed 
wittler for the fatheur, says I; I’Jl have rael ladies 
and gintlemin for my masthers and missesses in 
futheur, says I. Well, he paid me three sovereigns 
four shillings and sixpence in shillings, and six 
penny pieces. I put the goold between my leg and 
my stocking, and tied my garther three times 
around my knee, to keep out the pickpockets. 
Then I went to see my friends in the Blue Posts, 
where we had tay and a dhrop of something afther 
it. Then I went home and I stripped myself, and 
counted my money and went to bed, and when I 
looked at my money in the mornia, one of the sove- 
reigns was turned into a goold farden, worth only 
half a halfpenny, and as brown as a piece of ginger- 
bread! And that’s all the work of Mr. Allford and 
his four-laved shamrogue ; but I hope, gintlemin, 
you won't allow him to play his roguery on me, but 
make him pay me again in right goold, or turn the 
farden back again into goold, for its all the same to 
him, the Lord save us. At the close of her tale 
poor Nora was so exhausted that she sighed like a 
smith’s bellows. She leaned against the railing for 
support, and with her apron wiped away the pers- 
piration that trickled down her cheeks, Mr. All- 
ford said he knew nothing about a four leaved 
shamrogue, and protested that he paid the woman 
tbree lawful sovereigns stamped with the effigy of 
King Wiliiam 1V.—Nora. Oh, hierna dhia! qd’ hear 
what he says? He wears a four-laved shamrogue, 
by vartue of which he can turn a pewter spoon into 
goold guineas for twenty-four hours, and in the 
mornin they turn back again.—Mr. Allford pro- 
tested that he was wholly ignorant of the process 
of transmuta‘ion imputed to him.—Commissioner. 
How much did yeu drink that night?—Nora, Only 
a glass of punch at the tay party, and a sup ont of 
a glass afterwards with Dick Fitzgerald, in Com- 
mon Garden.—Comniissioner. And are you ready 
to swear that Mr. Allford gave you the shamrogued 
sovereign ?—Nora, Yes, Sir; by all the sticks in 
Crattol-wood, and by—.—Commissioner. Oh, that 
won’t do, you must kiss the book.—Nora blessed 
herself, kissed the Evangelists, and the Commis- 
Sioners being of opinion, that when Mr. Allford 
stuck his fork into the bowels of the roast goose, 
he was naturally not very deliberate in the act of 
putting his hand in his pocket te pay Nora, ordered 
him to substitute a bond fide sovereign for the gold 
farden; but they unanimously acquitted him of the 
charge of transmuting pewter or copper into gold, 
by the magic power of a four-leaved shamrock.— 
Mr. Allford pulled out a purse of unquestionable 
sovereigns, and with a smile handed one to Nora, 
which withstood all the criticism of weighing, rub- 
bing, and biting, that she passed it throngh., 
—_—_—_S—-——— 


WESTERN CIRCUIT. 

Exeter, July 28.—Edmund Galley and Joseph 
Oliver were indicted for the wilful murder of Jo- 
nathan May, at Moretonhampstead, in this county, 
on the 16th July last, by striking him with a large 
stick on his head, giving him a mortal blow, of 
which he languished until the 17th of the said 
month, and then died. By the second count the 
prisoners were charged with the murder, by drag. 
ging him from a certain herse on which he was 
riding, throwing him on the road, and with a large 
stick striking and kicking him while on the ground, 
giving him divers wounds, of which he languished 
and died. There were other counts to the same 
effect. The prisoners pleaded ‘‘ Not Guilty.”—Mr, 
George Norris. I iive at Moreton. I remember Mr. 
May coming to my house between seven and eight 
in the evening of Moreton fair, He paid me l/.103.3d, 
I gave him a receipt. He put the bill and receipt 
in his side pocket. At that time he was sober, | 
don’t know that he had a watch. I have seen the 
bill and receipt.—Nichelas Taverner. Was at More- 
ton fair last year. Left about half-past eleven. My 
wife, her brother, and his wife were with me. Ags 
we were going along the road we saw a horse sad- 
dled and bridled, but no rider. Took the horse 
and rode down the road to look for the rider. 
Knew it was Mr. May’s horse. When near Jacob’s 
Well saw some person lying on the road on his 
back. Said,‘ Get up, my good man.” Could get 
no words from him, Pat my hand under his head 
and raised him, The blood came out from his nose 
and mouth. Called out, “Murder.” Returned 
back and met my wife, her brother, and his wife, 
Went to Moreton for a doctor. Mr. Puddicombe 
got other persons to assist me. Pat Mr, May in 
my cart and brought him to Moreton town. His 
small clothes pockets were unbuttoned and turned 
out.—John Callamy. Wason the road when the 
body was found. It was Mr. May. Searched the 
pockets. Three of them were turned inside out 
Found two 5/. notes in a pocket inside the waist- 
coat. The pocket book and watch were gone.— 
Mr. J:hn Sesford, surgeon, of Moretonhampstead, 
proved the state in which he found the body at two 
o'clock on the morning of the 17th of July. He 
had no doubt that the wounds in the head were the 
cause of death, He stated his belief that it was 
impossible the wounds could have been occasioned 
by a fall from the horse.—Klizabeth Harris was 
now called, and a thrill of excitement ran through 
the Court. The prisoner Galley eyed her with the 
utmost intensity. Oliver scarcely locked «p for 
some time; his glances were furtive and timid. A 
discussion took place on a point raised by Mr. 
Smith on the admissibility of her evidence, she be- 
ing a convicted felon under sentence of transporta- 
tion—Mr. Praed putin a free pardon, being the 
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Royal sign manual and countersigned by Lord J. | 


Russell.— Elizabeth Harris examined by Mr. 
Praed. How old are you? ‘l'wenty-two.—How 
have you been employing yourself? 1 have been 
travelling for the last two years ; I travelled with 
Avery for the last twelve months. Do you remem- 
ber the Ist of July last year? Yes.—Do you know 
a place called Moreton? Ido; I have been there, 
—Were you there in July last? Yes, | was.—Do 
you know what day of the month it was? No, 
but it was Moreton fair.—What time of the day 
did you get to Moreton? I was there the night 
before the fair.—Look at the prisoners, do you 
know them? Yes, I do, perfectly well (looking 
steadfastly at them).—Did you see them the morn- 
ing of the fair-day? I did.—Mr. Justice Williams. 
Had you ever seen them before? I had, my Lord, 
both.— Where had you seen them before? At 
Brimble fair, about two miles out of Taunton.— 
How long was that before? It may be twelve 
months, my Lord ; it may be not so much, or it 
may be a little more.— Mr. Praed. When 
you saw them at Brimble fair had you ever 
been in their company? Not particularly more 
than seeing them in the fair many times during the 
course of the day.—At what other places had you 
seen them? I had seen them in Dorchester, both 
of them, and at Wayhill.—Wayhill is a fair? It 
is.—Had you seen them at avy other places? At 
many other fairs, but cannot recollect the names.— 
Now, on these occasions that you have mentioned, 
Brimble, Dorchester, and Wayhill, were the pri- 
soners together at each of these places? Not to- 
gether.— Now, you say you saw them at Moreton? 
I did.—About what time of the day was it when 
you first saw them? I should think it might be 
about four o’clock.—And where did you see them: 
in a house, or open street, or whereabouts? The 
first time I saw them was coming up the Exeter 
road.—As if from Exeter to Moreton? Yes.—Was 
that in the town? Just in the town. They had 
come up from the Exeter road and went into a 
public-house at the sign of the Bell.—Did; you 
speak to them or not? I did not——Did you hear 
them speak at that time? Not particularly ; did 
not take any notice.—How soon after did you see 
them again? About an hour.—Where were they 
then? Coming up through the fair—Were they 
together then? They were.—Did you have any 
conversation with them? I did not.—When you 
saw them come up through the fair, was any one 
with them? Nobody particular; there was more 
people in the street, but not particularly with them. 
—-Was there any one with them when you saw 
them the first time? Nobody in particular.—Did 
you hear them speak the second time? Yes; I 
heard them talk to themselves the second time, 
when they were coming up throngh the fair.— Did 
you hear what either of them said, and was it said 
in the presence and Joud enough for others to hear? 
It was said loud enough for every one to hear, but 
it was said in the way that they speak, that unless 
they were travellers nobody could understand.— 
What did you hear? I heard them say as they 
passed, ‘‘ It’s a fine-looking gaff.”—W hich of them 
was it? Buckingham Joe. Buckingham Joe said 
that to the other.— What do you call him? Turpin. 
—What did he say? He said, ‘It is a fine- 
looking gaff;” he said, “There is some crusty- 
looking blocks, and we must have some gilt in the 
rot.”’—Now, did you understand what it meant? 
I did; a gaff meant it was a fine-looking fair, and 
the blocks were fine-looking farmers, and the gilt 
was money, and the rot was the evening.—In the 
course of that evening did you go out of the town 
of Moreton? I did—For what purpose? To go 
to Exeter.—At what time? Between nine and ten. 
—How did you purpose to go to Exeter? It waa 
my intention to go by the cart, but it was gone from 
the fair. I went a few yards from the first mile- 
stone, and then found that I could not overtake it. 
I came back to Moreton again. I came back up 
the turnpike road.—Do you know the tarnpike 
nearest to Moreton on the road? Yes.—Did 
you come back as farasit? Not quite so far.— 
Did you meet anybody on the road en your-way 
back? I met the two men.—Did you go on through 
the turnpike ? I did not.—Did you keep in the 
road then? Idid; 1 was going up over the hill. 
After I passed them a few yards going up over the 
hill 1 stooped down to slacken my boot lace, 
While I was doing that I heard some ore say 
“Good night,” and I think the answer returned 
was ** Good night,” but I cannot say.—How near 
were you then? Why, near enough to hear.— 
How many yards after hearing the ‘‘ Good night ” 
did you see anybody? I meta farmer coming on 
horseback.— What pace was he riding? Very 
slow. I don’t think he had the reins of his bridle 
in his hands. The reins appeared to me very 
slack.—W hat did you do after he passed you in the 
road? After he passed me I retarned back after 
the farmer again.—Were you able to keep pace 
with him? Yes, he only rode very slowly.—Could 
you see the farmer all the way as he went before 
you? Yes, quite plain.n—Now, when you came to 
the spot, a few yards before the first milestone, did 
any thing happen to him? Yes, there was a man 
came over the hedge, and laid hold of his horse’s 
head.—Did you hear whether he said anything? 
I think he said to the farmer “Good night.” 

think he said, “ You are just going home, farmer ;” 
and I think the farmer made answer, ‘I am.”— 
What was the next thing you saw then? I saw 
Turpin come out of the hedge, on the same side of 
the road.--In front of the farmer, or behind him? 
Behind him.—Tell me what you saw done? He 
had a stick, and the big end of it appeared to me 
as thick as my fist, and he gave the farmer two 
blows on the head (Turpin here iessed his head 
apparently in astonishment, and compressed _ his 
lips).—Now, what was the effect of these blows? 
The last blow did not quite bring him off his horse; 
Buckingham Joe let go the horse, and came and 
pulled him off, and in pulling him off they both fell 
together, Mr. May and then Oliver.—Where was 
the other man, that you call Turpin, then? The 
other man was standing close by.—Now, what 
took place when they were down upon the road? 
I believe there were many blows passed between 
Buckingham Joe, Oliver, Turpin, Galley, and the 
farmer, after they were down, but I cannot tell 
how many.—Was there a straggling? Yes, very 
great,—Did the farmer get up at all? He did not 
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get up again after they had him down; they were 
struggling for five minutes, I shonld think ; he got 
part of the way up; they would be struggling, 
Buckingham Joe and he, but Turpin’s blows would 
keep him dewn—While this was going on wa 

anything said? I heard one say, after he was 
cown, ‘Have yeu got it?” It was Buckingkam 
Joe, to the best of my recollection, but am not quite 
certain.— What was the answer? The other said 
‘‘T have.’—When these words were passed. did 
you see anything?—I did. Buckingham Joe gave 
Torpin something, it appeared to me to be seme 
kiad of a book.—Did vou hear anything else? Yes 
Ucid, I heard something rattle, appeared to me to 
be like a watch, chain, and seals, but I could not 
see what it was, but it appeared so to me by the 
rattle.-- Did you hear the farmer say anything ? 
{ heard the farmer say, “If yeu rob me, for God’s 
sake den’t take my life.’—After you heard that, 
did you hear anything else? The farmer wanted 
to sucak, Datit appeared to me as if he had a hand 
or something before his mouth, and cauld not.—. 
then .ou heard no more words? No more, not. 
jus; then.—After you bad heard him say these 
words id you see anything else done? I saw 


>} @:pin give him two knocks where he was laying 
| Fed you -gee aasthing more done then ? 
“} one of thear tying his smockfrock up round him, 
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«hile the other was going up «ver the gate,-A tte 
they went over the gate, did you see anything 
more then?—I never saw anything more of them. 
—Did you stay in the road? I stopped, and as 
soon as I could get up I went back to Moreton.— 
How long did you remain after they had left? I 
think it might be about ten minutes.—Then you 
cannot say whether you heard a groan? I think I 
heard a groan or two.—When were you tried? I 
think it was the sessions before last.—When was 
Avery tried? I don’t know.—You knew he was 
going to be tried for it? I did not ; I never could 
think he was going to be tried for it; I knew he 
was not guilty—You knew that he was took up 
for it? I knew that we were both took up for it. 
I knew that we were both took up on suspicion.— 
The night of the murder? We were took up in the 
morning.—And you knew He remained in prison? 
I knew that we stopped here a month, and when 
we left I knew nothing more about him.—Did you 
see him when you came in this time? [Witness was 
examined on this point, but nothing was elicited.] 
—The Court. If I understand you right, you had 
no doubt as to these two men, and if they had seen 
you they would have taken your life? I am quite 
sure it is the men, and | am quite sure they would 
have taken it if they had seen me.—And you saw 
Turpin, as you call him ; Galley is the person who 
gave the blows with the stick.—The Court. Edmund 
Galley, do you wish to put any questions to this 
woman ?—Galley. Can you look at me with aclear 
conscience, and say you saw me commit this de- 
predation upon this man? Yes, I can.—Bucking- 
ham Joe. You are swearing away as fast as you 
can.—Galley. My God, my Lord, [ cannot help 
speaking, Here I stand by the side of this man. 
I never saw him since the day I was born, at one 
of those fairs or elsewhere.—The Court. You must 
not interrupt him.—Galley. How can you stand 
before me and Almighty God, when you know at 
the same time that you are swearing to a wrong 
man? 1 know there is another man, but not me. 
—The Court. Answer me; you must not fall out 
with each other. Put any question, and if it bea 
proper one you shall have an answer.—Galley. 
Did you ever see me along with this man in your 
life, or even in this county ?—Not in Devonshire. I 
know that I saw you at Moretonhampstead. Isaw 
you at the fairs. {saw you at Brimble fair.—Gal- 
ley. Never in my. life-—The Court. At Brimble 
fair, you say? Yes, my Lord.—And at others that 
you have mentioned ? Yes.—Galley. My Lord, she 
mistakes me for another man. I never was in the 
county before in my life-—James Salter. I live at 
Moreton. Know the Exeter road and Jacob’s 
Well. Founda stick there (a stick was produced), 
It had a large knot atone end. It was two months 
after the fair.—Thomas M‘Gill, sergeant of London 
police, apprehended Edmund Galley in Coldbath- 
fields on the 9th of April. He denied that he was 
called Turpin, that he had not been in Devonshire 
in July, 1835, but that he was at Reigate Races at 
that time. He did not know Buckingham Joe. 
On taking him into the charge-room at Bow-street, 
he saw the bill offering the reward for May’s mur- 
derers, and Galley turned after reading it, and 
said, ‘‘1 suppose that’s about the thing I am 
charged with.” On the coach he said, ‘“‘ God knows 
whether I shall ever return; he knows I am inno- 
cent.”—Ann Carpenter. I travel about with lace. 
On Monday, the 13th of July, I was at Exeter. | 
staid at Mrs. Marengo’s, and | saw those two men, 
and a woman with them. I got there on the Mon- 
day forenoon. The woman was called Black Anne. 
She was an English woman, but dark. They went 
away together on Monday, and said to Mrs. Ma: 
rengo, ‘‘ We are going to Zeal fair.” The woman 
remained behind. They were both together, and 
had their dinner together. I never saw Galley at 
all afterwards till I saw him in gaol ; but Oliver I 
saw at the time of the Wilton races, the second 
Monday in August. It was at a lodging-house 
that I saw him. There were two men in the room 
with him besides the landlord. Black Anne was 
there. Oliver and Black Anne were there when [| 
wentin. I said to them, *‘ Didn't I see you in Ex- 
eter?” He said, “No; what county was it in?” 
I said, ‘‘ It wasn’t so long since for you to forget ; 
I am positive that you are the man.” Black Anne 
denied that they had ever beenthere. Then when 
my daughter came in, she said, ‘‘ Mother, there’s 
the people we saw at Mrs. Marengo’s.” Black 
Anne said, I was there with another man, but this 
man was not with me. My daughter said he was 
the man, and he made no answer whether he was 
or not. I remember Black Anne bringing in a 
smockfrock the same day from the garden, and he 
held it up and looked at it, and said it wasn’t 
washed clean enough, and words and blows passed 
between them about it. He made her nose bleed. 
He said first to me that he spilt vitriol over it. I 
said that vitriol would burn. Then Elizabeth 
Mackinlay said, loud enough for him to hear it, 
“It was more likely to be the blood of Mr. May. 
Oliver said nothing. I saw the smock as it was 
held up. It was only washed at the side.—Crogs- 
examined. The quarrel about the amock took place 
before the whole company in the house.—John 
Hiscook. I live at Broadway, near Dorchester. I 
was committed to Dorchester Gaol in April, 1835, 
I remained tili March, 1836. I know a man called 
Thomas Oliver. That’s the man there, He came 
into the prison about the 16th of September, I had 
the care of the ward in which Oliver was confined. 
We were both in the same ward. I had repeated 
conversations with him. He told me amongst the 
rest that he and a person named Turpin were in 
Exeter in July last, and they were also at Moreton 
fair, and a farmer was robbed there of the name of 
Mr. May, of 8cme money and checks, more than 
once, or twice, or a hundred times. [Oliver. Now 
that tells you are a liar, because you said so many 
times.] And that one Arthur Padrew was on bail 
for it, but he was sure he knew nothing of it. 1 
asked him if they were not afraid of being taken. 
He said, no; for Turpin always carried loaded 
pistols with him, and would at any time shoot any 
man that should attempt to take him. He said 
further, they went from Moretonhampstead to cars 
don, by way of Taunton, and from thence ciate , 
and they were afraid to stay there; SEN fon. 
went to the York-house, in Bath, and pal , 
‘ t London.— Galley, on 
two sovereigns and odd, to ied that he had 
being called on for his defence, denie 6 na 
b in Devonshire before last May, and that he 
ph her prisoner—The Learned 
never knew the ott P fant ( 
Judge summed up with great minuteness, and evi- 
dently with a favourable leaning towards Turpin, 
His Lordship occupied three hours.—The Jary 
turned to consider their verdict at twenty-five mi- 
putes to five o’clock, and at eighteen minutes to 
ten returned a verdict of Guilty against both pri- 
soners.—On being asked if they had anything to 
say why the Court should not award judgment 
against them to die according to the law, both pri- 
soners repeated their innocence of the crime Jaid 
against them. Oliver loudly declared that he never 
saw Galley before they were charged with this 
offence, and neither of them knew anything more 
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about it than a baby just born.—After some mi- 
nutes’ apparently deep consideration, his Lordship 
put on the black cap and proceeded to pass sen- 
tence.—Oliver. My tord. I have a statemen! to 
wake, I bove yeur Lordship will hear it [ did 
not de the murder. 1 know whodid This manis 
innocent. He has never been with me in this 
county before. I never knew him beforenow. He 
is innocent, my Lord.—Galley. My Lord, I never 
saw him before. T am as innocent as the c ild 
unborn.—The Judge Then all { can say is that 
you are the most un appy of men, becarse you 
have been convicted on an accumulation of proof— 
by evidence from ‘people on whom there can rest 
tio particle of suspicion—not from cne two, or 
three, but one after another, who, without difficulty 
or hesitation, have sp ken to facts which yon so 
strennous y deny, atid have denied throvgbout 
these inquiries, until proof has been so accumn ated 
to the minds of the jury, as to [eave them without 
d. ubt — Galley. My Lord, d= you not think it hard 
to be condemped and to suffer when you are in) o- 
cent? Iam sure you wonld not sentence ap Mpno- 
cent man to have his life taken away. God knows 
I am innocent; and I thane God for it-—Oliver. 
'My Lord, | never was with Gulley within this 
county before 1 901 SS 


‘not send him to the s«ine gallows with me — TRESS See. 


pot-concerned in this murdé-. thoagtr I kno~ 
it was, it was net he, it as Turpin, t'e Ken ish 

yonth. (Great sensation.)—Hi- Lordshi ..A!! I can 

say now is what I said at first—we mostuc on the 

evidence «ffered to us. However strongly yeu 

may assert your innocence, it is impossible to en- 

tertain a doubt on that evidence. I repeat it is not 
my intention to aggravate your feélings by any de- 

scription ef ‘he nature of this offence.—Galley. My 

Lord, it is an offence for which any mau who com- 

mits it ought to die. My Lord, I am innocent. I 
never was in this county before now.—Oliver. My 

Tord, he never was. He is mistaken for another 

nian (turning to Galley). It is now all over, friend, 

but you are not the man who did this murder.— 

The Judge. I can now only strongly recommend 

you to employ the short time you have remaining 

to live in earnest and anxious endeavour to obtain 

forgiveness in that quarter to which you have so 
frequently appealed, to obtain that mercy which in 
this world cannot be extended to you, and which 
you must not expect. I would earnestly recom- 
mend you, foregoing every other consideration, and 
abandoning every other idea and hepe, to resign 
yourself to that express and single purpose—that of 
obtaining forgiveness in that quarter where alone it 
may be obtained. The duty, the very painfal duty, 
now devolves upon me, and God knows how will- 
ingly, how gladly I would, at any expense and any 
sacrifice, have avoided this daty; it is now my 
bounden duty to pronounce the sentence —Oliver. 
I hope your Lordship will not hang an innocent 
man. 1 hope you will not. He (Galley) was not 
with me in this county. I never knew him before 
we met here.—His Lordship. Yhe evidence that 
you were together is accumulated to such a degree 
as.to leave no doubt on the minds of the jary. I 
never, in the whole course of my experience saw 
such a quantity brought forward. ‘The sentence of 
the Court therefore, on you, Edmund Galley, and 
you, Thomas Oliver, is, that for this your offence, 
you be taken to the place from whence you came, 
and thence to the place of execution, and that there 
you be severally hung by the neck until you are 
dead, and that your bodies be interred within the 
precincts of the prison in which you have been con- 
fined since your conviction, and may the Lord have 
mercy on your souls.—Oliver was about to make 
some other remark ; but the noise in the court was 
so great that he could not be heard, and the Judge 
ordered the prisoners te be taken down.—The pri- 
soners were then removed, leudly repeating their 
innocence. They will be executed on Monday week. 
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DISTRESSING SHIPWRECK AND LOSS OF 
LIFE AT LIVERPOOL. 


LIVERPOOL, SATURDAY EVENING.—During the last 
few days the weather in this neighbourhood has 
been as severe, and the cold as keen, as thongh it 
were the beginning of winter. Smart breezes, in- 
creasing sometimes to a gale, have been more or 
less prevalent during the past month, and have 
prevented outward-bound vessels putting to sea. 
For a fortnight previous to Tuesday last not a sin- 
gle vessel had been able to leave the port. On the 
morning of Tuesday last the wind veered round to 
the S.E., which enabled upwards of a hundred and 
fifty wind-bourd ships to get away. Since then, 
however, the wind, more or less, has been blowing 
from the westward, with heavy squalls. Last night 
it blew particularly fresh, mingled with sleet and 
rain. ‘he wind continued to increase in violence 
as the period of high water approached—eleven 
o’clock p.m. Several vessels rounded the rock 
about that hour, and among others making the at- 
tempt to get into port was the John Welsh, laden 
with cotton and dyewood, from Savanilla. In doing 
this she unfortunately struck on a bank opposite 
Hoylake, near the mouth of the river Dee, a few 
miles from the entrance to the Mersey. The cala- 
mity was either unknown to the persons residing on 
the coast, or, if known, no available assistance could 
be rendered until the morning. The work of de- 
vastation had been making terrific ravages in the 
meantime, the whole of the crew, including the 
Master, whose name was Woodhouse, having been 
engulphed by the storm. When the life-boat pushed 
off to her at three o'clock only two persons, ont of a 
crew of fourteen, were found surviving. ‘hese men 
were immediately released from their perilous situ - 
ation, and every necessary attention was paid to 
their comfort and recovery. They still exist, and 
may probably recover; although the life of one of 
them is considered to be in imminent peril. The 
following letter from an eye witness details the par- 
ticulars of the distressing calamity :— 

“‘ Hoylake, Saturday Morning. 

“‘T am sorry to inform you of the loss of the John 
Welsh, Thomas Woodhouse, from the Spanish main, 
with a cargo of dyewood and cotton, at ten P.m., 
yesterday, We found several casks washed up on 
the Coast between the Light Ship and Hoylake. 
his morning we saw the vessel on her beam ends, 
near Old Hoyle Bank, close to the lake and about 
three quarters of a mile from the land, At three 
o’clock a.m., I sent the life-boat, not knowing a 
boat had been previously despatched to her assist- 
ance. The latter boat brought two men alive. One 
of them, John Rosdon, is almost perished ; we are 
using every means to restore life. The other man 
is Peter Deverick, who is out of danger, and has 
been enabled to take some refreshment. I am 
sorry to say that the master and all the rest of the 
crew have found a watery grave. None of the 
cargo is washed out at present, and I hope, if the 
weather prove fine, a part of it may be saved,” 
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Madame Malibran has demanded 2,640), for the 
performances of herself and husband at the Nor- 
wich, Manchester, Worcester, and Liverpool festi- 
vals; 1,600, was offered, which was refused, the 
engagements at Milan being more compensatory. 


ExTRAORDINARY ConFEssion of pie 
A story with this terrible title has Paeleorrity. 
London papers, and been Copied into sore of those 
of Birmingham, about a person, name unknown, 
who mas confession to an ex-beadle of St. Giles’s, 
named Green, and a Mr. Battel, a milkman, that 
ten years ago “‘ he had shot to the earth” a man 
named Doughty, because he (Doughty) had been 
Principal witness against one Judd, who was con- 
victed at Warwick assizes, but whom he (the con- 
fessor) did not think guilty. The story is false, if 
not fabricated, in all its parts. Doughty was not 
principal witness against Judd ; he merely assisted 
as constable in Judd’s capture; he was not shot 
‘* to the earth,” nor to any place else; he is living 
and life-like, and pursuing his lawful business in 
Birmingham as actively now as he did ten years 
ago, If the whole affair be not a penny-a-line 
flight, then was Mr. Green the greenest of ex- 
beadles, and Mr. Buttell as unwitting of evil as 
his own pail after the third watering, when they 
swallowed the awfal disclosure of ‘the vagabond 
who had evidently received a good education,’ and 
from his knowledge of Leamington, “er neye 
mixed with good company. — Birmingham . ournal, 
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IMPERIAL PARLIAMERT. 
- POOR LAWS. 
On Monday, in the Commons, Mr. P. Thomson 
moved the order of the day for the heuse going 
into committee on the Custems’ Duties Biil.— 
Mr. Walter presented two petitions, the second of 
which was signed by 15 clergymen residing in the 
vicinity of Wallingford, in the counties of Berks 
and Oxford, praying that the power which was at 
present given to two justices of the peace to order 
out-door relief for able-bodied aduits should be 
extended, go as to enable them to order similar 
relief for well-conducted widows and small fa- 
milies.—Mr. D. W. Harvey presented a petition 
from the guardians of the poor of the parish of St. 
George the Martyr, Southwark, complaining of the 
regulations made by the Poor Law Commissioners, 
Which they stated they could not enforce without 
violating their own consciences. — Mr. Wakley 
presented petitions from three villages in Norfolk, 
complaining of the inefficient medical aid afforded 
to the poor under the new Poor Law Act, and 
Stating that the allowance given to medical men 
for attending them was enly 3d. a-head. He also 
presented petitions from Caervarvon and Great 
Yarmouth, complaining of the operatien of the act. 
The latter petition suggested that the power given 
to the Poer Law Commissioners to controul the 
boards of guardians should be withdrawn.—Mr. 
Walter then brought forward his motion. He 
should not, he said, abuse the indulgence of the 
house; but whatever might be his own impresgion 
with respect to the new Poor Law generally, he 
should confine himself to the grievances complained 
of by the homane gentry, clergy, and other rate- 
payers of Petworth and its vicinity, a8 well as by 
gentlemen in his own county. He thought tha’ 
the passages which he read from the speeches of 
Mr. Pitt and Mr, Whitbread, and which might be 
strengthened by the opinions of other eminent per- 
sons of the same era, could not, if duly considered, 
have failed to strike the house; and though it 
made no part of his object to defend those opinions, 
yet it was at least unbecoming to visit those who 
had been misled by such opinions with all the se 
verities of a new system, which they could not pos- 
sibly have foreseen and contemplated. About the) 
game time when these speeches were made, origi-} 
nated that notable expedient of making up the’ 
industrious labourer’s wages, in proportion to the 
nomber of his family, out of the poor-rates. The 
magistrates, however, who first concocted this 
scheme, were so satisfied with their principles, that 
they made a record of their own acts, and expressly 
stated that they had called in the wise and the 
learned in such matters to their councils, and re- 
commended the practice to their neighbours. How 
was it possible, therefore, that the Jabourers should 
not have been misled, and induced to calculate 
upon the rates as a resource? The magistrates 
who introduced this system, declared it to be inex- 
pedient to comply with the requisitions of an exist- 
ing law for regulating wages, and put forth these, 
their own rules, as a substitute. If the gallon loaf 
was 2s., asingle man was to have 5s.; if he had a 
wife and child, he was to have 10s.; and if seven 
children, he was to have 25s., and go in proportion. 
Such was the law of this country practically for 
40 years; and for these follies our industrious 
labourers are now made to answer. Not to make 
this statement tedious, he would new come imme- 
diately to the new Poor Law. Te correct evils 
of their own introducing—evils that had no foun- 
dation in the old Poor Laws, which, if rightly ad- 
ministered, were indeed adequate to every case of 
idleness or distress—this tremendoss invention of a 
new Poor Law had taken place, with its train of 
commissioners and assistant commissioners, &c. 
And certainly there could net be a more false prin- 
ciple of legizlation than to make new laws, simply 
because the old ones were not put in practice— 
had sunk into desuetude by the perverse introdac- 
tion of a method totally foreign to them: but never 
ought it to be forgotten that the great increase of 
the rates was owing to these imprudent recom- 
mendations to pay wages ont of them. The 
new law, then, established a kind of court of high 
commission, the seat of which was in the metro- 
polis, to govern every parish in the kingdom. It 
had powers to relax or to enforce the odious prin- 
ciples of forcing the poor into the workhouse. Till 
lately it did not venture to act upon this new law 
of imprisonment for poverty; but now, recently, 
wherever it was attempted to be carried into force, 
it had invariably been attended with complaints, 
remonstrances, and a fearful disposition to resist 
ance. He knew of one quarter in which it had 
been proposed to raise subscriptions for the relief 
of these who would otherwise he driven by the law 
from their homes into the workhouses attached to 
unions ; so that they would have at once poor-rates, 
a host of stipendiary commissioners to apply them, 
and still private subscriptions as the chief source 
to which the poor must look for support. He had 
received a numerous list of cases of extreme hard- 
ship in his own county. He would mention an ex- 
ample or two :—One was the case of ‘* a widow, 
aged 32. who had five small children; she was a 
rezpectable and industrious person, and with the 
assistance of 4s. er 5s. could maintain herself and 
family, She had been forced into the Bradfield 
Workhouse, where she cost the parish 103. 6d 
weekly, and must be a prisoner there for some 
years if this severity were permitted.” Another 
ease was that of ‘a young woman, also having five 
children, who had the offer of a nurse’s place, with 
the prospect of continual employment in that line, 
and would have needed very little out-door 
assistance ; she also had been forced into the work- 
house, which was nearly the same thing as sen- 
tencing her to seven years’ imprisonment.” Now, 
why were these poor women to be imprisoned for 
several years, or why should individual charity be 
taxed to relieve them from so grievous an oppres- 
sion? The rate-payers of Petworth only wished to 
be allowed to support the poor according to the 
principles of humanity, but had received a pesitive 
injanction to act up to the extreme letter of the 
board’s order: they had, in consequence, refused 
to act at all. Next to the bread ws eat, the means 
of recovering us from disease was of the highest 
importance. It might. be said that a man may 
help being poor by provident care. How he and 
his family were to avoid being sick, he (Mr. 
Walter) could not tell: but, under that affliction of 
Providence, he read from the Petworth petition, 
and knew that such was the behest of the new law, 
as en‘orced by the commissioners, “ that an able- 
bodied labourer out of the workhouse, if himself 
in health, cannot be deemed a pauper, and there- 
fore cannot be permitted to claim medical relief; 
and by the regulations of the Poor Law Commis- 
sioners, the medical officers employed under them 
are not called upon, or required, nor have the 
guardians the power of directing them to adminis- 
ter relief to any part of an able-bodied labourer’s 
family, be the necessity ever so urgent, even if his 
wife and ten children were all ill tegether ; and 
your petitioners beg to submit that the effect of 
this regulation, if acted upon, im addition to the 
entire want of humanity and kind feeling in its 
practice, must be a source of much saffering to nu- 
merous individuals, and great loss of life; and 
must Jead, in many instances, to a wide and fear- 
ful extension of contagious disorders.” Such 
being the severity of the new law, it was worth the 
while to inquire how that house could have been 
induced to pass it. And here he would say, that 
it was only through much misrepresentation of its 
character and effects that such a law could, he 
thought, have found its way through that and the 
other house of Parliament. These were the words 
of the noble lord to whom the eondncting of the 
bill through the other house was confided. He 
placed them simply before the house, and should 
say nothing in the way of comment, except that the 
facts had turned out notoriously and undeniably 
totally different from those which were predicted 
and avowed by Lord Althorp. On the second 
reading of the Poor Law Bill, on the 9th of May, 
1834, Lord Althorp ebserved— It was said that 
the intention of the bill went wholly to prevent the 
granting of relief out ef the workhouse walls. Now, 
the fact was, there was no one clause in the bill to 
that effect; but, on the contrary, a passage ex- 
prescly declaring that in cases of emergency relief 
might be given out of doors. The commissioners 
were certainly to have the power of recommending 
the building of workhouses, but so far from all 
relief of any other description being prevented by 
the bill, he believed that when it came fairly into 
play, the out door system of relief might be advan- 
tageously increased rather than otherwise.” And 
in committee, on the 26th of May and 6th of June, 
the noble lord repeated the preceding declaration. 
His words were—‘‘ All the rights the poor now 
Possess are preserved to them by the present bill. 
-- The bill does not, as has been errone- 
ously represented, go to the extent of saying that 
no relief shall be given out of the workhouse. ... 
The bill dees not involve the necessity of giving no 
relief out of the workhouse, or of erecting work- 
hovses throughout the country without the consent 
o{ the majority of the ewners of Property, ..... 
The power of giving relief out of doors wiil still 
remain as before. It would be absurd to suppose 
that the bill meant to sanction a general system of 
workbonses throughout the country,’ And again, 
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on the 10th of June, Lord Althorp said“ If by 
this bill the house were to say that cither now, or 
at any future time, relief sheuld not any longer be 
given out of the workkouse, he should corpider 
that the bill would go a great deal too far, and 


would be attended with bad consequences. But 
the bill did nothing of the kind. ‘The clause did 
not give such a power to the commissioners as had 
been described ; if it had any effect, it diminished 
the power. It appeared to him so unimportant at 
one time, that he had almost intended not to 
persevere in it. With respect to the other House of 
Parliament, he (Mr. Walter) had less knowledge of 
what passed within its walls ; but this was the man- 
ner in which the noble ex-Chancellor spoke of its in- 
tended operation, even after it had passed the 
House, and so lately as last March twelvemonth : 
—‘* No one ever entertained the intention, or in- 
dulged a dream or imagination—there had been no 
talk of separating husband from wife, or parent 
from child, Undoubtedly, hospitals would be es- 
tablished in the new union workhouses, and the 
sound would not be shut up with the sick, as here- 
tofore. This was all the separation that could be 
contemplated. But no child of an age to require 
parental care would be separated from its parent ; 
no husband and wife be parted; the idea of such 
a proceeding, he would venture to say, had never 
entered any man’s imagination during his waking 
moments; and he very much doubted if any one 
had ever dreamt of such a thing.’ Now, he had 
stated the facts with respect to the operation of this 
measure, as regarded the separation of families. 
Had “ no one ever dreamt of such a thing?” 
Weuld to God they had done no more; they had 
not only “ dreamt of it,” but carried it inte effect 
with fearful severity. With respect to the present 
practice of the bill as compared with preceding en- 
gagements, declarations, and explanations on the 
part of its authors, the discrepancies were so great 
and various, that one would really think the whole 
bill had been founded on misrepresentation and de- 
ceit. For example—the salaries of the three chief 
commissioners, as originally stated by Lord Al- 
thorp, were to have been only 1,000/. a-year; he 
(Mr. Walter) verily believed that it escaped the at- 
tention of hon. gentlemen generally that these sala- 
tries were finally fixed at 42,0001. The assistah¢, 
commissioners were to be in number only 9, or 12 
at most, with salaries below 1,000/. At present 
there were 21 of them, with salaries of 1,500I. a- 
year. Now the boards of guardians had no pay 
whatever ; but that, as they were beginning to find 
out,was to be made up to them by kicks and abuse. 
With this kind of compensation, however,they wereso 
unreasonable as te be dissatisfied, and they were 
in many cases, as in that ef Petworth, refasing to 
act. He had been informed of many instances 
also in which rate-payers were beginning to dis- 
cover, that the money which was under the old law 
advanced to their poorer neighbours in the way of 
relief, would, after all their conflicts for the dimi- 
nution of the rates—should this bill continae, and 
he successful in diminishing them, both of which he 
doubted—these savings out of the rates, he said, 
would ultimately find their way into the pockets of 
landlords in the shape of increased rent. In appeal- 
ing to that house forthe removal of these eviis, he 
could not help still hoping that he was appealing 
to the natural protectors and best friends of the 
people. That a contrary opinion was unhappily 
beginning to spring up, was but tooclear. Could 
gentlemen hear the statement of the hon. member 
for East Surrey the other night, to whom thousands 
of the inhabitants of Leicestershire had intrusted a 
memorial to his Majesty against that barbarous 
erder for separation which he (Mr. Walter) could 
not find words sufficiently strong to stigmatize— 
could any one, he said, hear without emotion the 
statement of the hon. member, that the petitioners 
were unwilling to lay their grievances before the 
house, because the subject of the poor was ob- 
served to excite distaste and impatience there? 
(Hear.) He was extremely desirous not to detain 
the house longer, but he had that morning received 
a mass of information from various parts of 
the kingdom complaining of the severity 
of the new law as enforced by the commis- 
sioners, and he felt it to be his duty to read some of 
the letters. The hon. members then read extracts 
from a number of letters he had received upon the 
subject. The hon. member then read several other 
communications which he had received from New- 
bury, Dorsetshire, and other places, showing the 
neglect and cruelty that had taken place ; and con- 
cluded by moving a resolution, which was to the 
effect that the house would, at an early period of 
the next session, inquire into the operation of the 
new Poor Law Act, especially that part which 
caused the separation of husband and wife, and pa- 
rent and child.—Mr. Cripps contended that this 
bill had certainly had a most beneficial effect; and 
in his opinion, the country at large were under the 
greatest obligaticns to the noble lord who had 
brought forward the measure.—Lord John Russell 
was glad the house had heard from the hon. mem- 
ber the result of experience on this subject, because 
he was sure gentlemen who had paid much attention 
to this matier, without prejudice for or against it, 
were more satisfied by the result of the experiments 
than argument, He certainly did not apprehend 
that anything which had fallen from the hon, mem- 
ber for Berkshire would have a dangerous effect 
in rendering the poor law unpopular in the 
country. ‘There was a time when the poor law 
measure was considered a streng one, so much so 
that it was difficult for the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer (Lard Althorp) to bring itin. At the time 
to which he alluded, men claimed a vested interest 
in the then existing poor law—they liked parochial 
relief better than labour. ‘There was also a class 
of shopkeepers who had an interest in supplying 
the poorhouses with articles at a high price. A 
class of magistrates, at the same time, endeavoured 
to maintain a false character for humanity, by re- 
presenting themselves as the exclusive friends 
of the poor, permitting thereby the  gross- 
est abuse of the poor law system. A portion 
ef the press was also lending itself to represent 
those who wished to reform the poor law as being 
ungenerous tothe poor. These were the circum- 
stances adverse to the poor law; but still there 
was a party favourableto it. The great majority 
of the rate-payers of England were convinced of 
the evil flowing from the peor law system, and will- 
ing to try an experiment with a view of reform. 
There was a feeling throughout the country that if 
they did not attempt a remedy, the poor law would 
overturn the best interests of the population. 
Under these circumstances Lord Althorp carried 
the bill. It had now been in operation two years, 
and all the rate-payers began to feel the good ef- 
fect of the alteration. In twelve Unions, the paro- 
chial rates had been greatly reduced, and in many 
Unions in various parts of Sussex the arrangeitent 
had produced a most beneficial effect. It was con- 
trary to every principle of justice, that a man 
should receive wages for labour out of the poor- 
rates. The petitioners, respectable as they were, 
had made ont no case. Forthe general merits of 
the Poor Law Act he relied on experience. Jt had 
worked well. The Poor Law Commissioners and 
the parish officers were so satizfied of the efficacy 
of the measure, that they strongly reprebated 
any attempt te stop its operatien. He would 
trouble the house with a statement of the 
difference of the expenditure in different 
yeats. In the year 1834 the gross amount of 
the poor-rates was 6,377,0001.; in 1835 it was 
5,518,0001.; in 1836 it was 4,711,000, thus making 
a decrease in 1835, compared with that of 1834, of 
799,000/, and decrease in 1836, compared with 
1835, of 1,096,000/.—making a total decrease from 
that of 1834 of 1,794,000/.—Mr. Robinson consi- 
dered it to be the interest of every member of the 
government to make the Poor Law Bill appear as 
much as pessible to be a good measure, rather than 
to hold it up to the country asa bad measure. The 
noble lord had stated that a great sum of money 
had been saved by the Poor Law Bill, and his 
lordship stated and stated truly, that this was of 
minor impertance. The question was in his opi- 
nion, however, whether this was altogether attri- 
butable to the new Poor Law Bill; and whether, 
considering the state to which the system had 
grown up under the old system, this had not been 
too abrupt a measure.—Mr. Wakley corrected a 
statement that had been made relative to a blind 
man, which he said had not, as stated, been in the 
Union of Stowmarket. . With regard to the regula- 
tions, he found thatin the regulations of St.Mar- 
garet’s Union it was the general rule to allow the 
aged and infirm persons to live in the same room 
who were man and wife; but that only in particu- 
lar cases it might be competent for the commis- 
sioners to give such permission—but otherwise the 
guardians had no power. He read the account ofa 
pauper named Francis, who would show how the 
pauper patients were treated. She had applied to 
asurgeon who had kindly given her his profes- 
sional assistance—and because she was too poor to 
pay him, had told her she was not to be called upon 
to pay any thing; and although she benefitted by 
his prescriptions, she was compelled to give up his 
kind assistance because she was informed by the pa- 
rochial authorities that she could not obtain any as- 
sistance nnless she was attended by the parish sur- 
geon, sother man had a precarious affec- 
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tion of the heart; a surgeon voluntecred his services 
to him; but no sooner was this known to the guar- 
dians than he was ordered to be removed to the 
workhouse. Notwithstanding that, they ‘Were 
told that the case of the man_ required 
him ts be kept in a state of perfect quiet. 
From this he was preverved by the humanity of a 
few fellow-izbourers, who subscribed a few pence 
each weck, otherwise he must have perished from 
the extremity of his case. His wife was compelled 
to go out to service, and his chitd had 
been sent to nurse. He mentioned several other 
cases, which he designated as cases of great 
hardship. He said he would not be doing justice 
to himself—he would not be doing justice to the 
commissioners—if he did not vote for the 
inquiry. The old system was bad, but in 
the hands of the commissioners he thought 
they had introduced a werse system. Under 
the old system they might have chosen 
their own practitioner, but under the new Act they 
could not. He hoped that a full and fair inquiry 
would be instituted. The hon. gentleman opposite 
had just said it had given great satisfaction in 
Gloucestershire. But to whom had it given satis- 
faction? Ithad given satisfaction to the rate-payers ; 
but he was sure it had not given satisfaction to the 
poor. If the noble lord thought that he bad given 
satisfaction, why did he refuse to allow of inquiry? 
If such was the case they ought to be delighted to 
have the proof produced before the Select Com- 
mittee. He referred to Gloucestershire, which had 
been alluded to, and he asked if any hon. member 
of that house would like to put himself upon the 
allowance of that workhouse. He called ita starv- 
ing allowance; and yet they were told the aliow- 
ance was sufficient. He also complained that the 
paupers were kept in houses purposely constructed 
like jails, where they were not allowed even to have 
a view of the country, They had prison dresses 
given them, and every species of degradation was 
heaped upen them, to prevent them from asking 
shelter in any such place,—(Hear, hear.) The noble 
lord who brought forward the measure had said 
there should be no such thing ia this country as 
shelter for the aged ; besides, as every one knew 
they mutt get old, they ought to make provision 
accerdingly. But they ought to consider what were 
thé wages of the labourers in this country—not 
more than sevea shillings per week, and when he 
had been in Devonshire he had seen them who had 
only six shillings. They would never do any good 
unless they gave less power to the Commissioner 
and more power to the Guatdian. The Guardians 
were the rate-pay2rs 5 and had the right, and they 
ought to be allowed to do what they pleased with 
their own money. If there did come a scarcity of 
labour, and provisions high priced, the most fearful 
consequences might be apprehended. He was sure 
that, by the commencement of the next session, 
there would be innumerable petitions presented in 
the house to go into inquiry, and he thought the 
house should in duty comply to satisfy them that the 
law was working well.—Mr. D. W. Harvey said the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer deserved great credit 
for the energy with which he carried the Poor Law 
measure into effect. Such, indeed, was the energy 
which the right hon. gentleman had shown in the 
case, that he seems to have left none for any other 
measure.—(A laugh.) It had been stated by some 
hon. gentlemen that, since the passing of the Poor 
Law Amendment Act, the labourers throughout the 
country had assumed an, attitude of virtue and 
independence before unknown. If so, this was the 
best guarantee for good government; but if this 
priaciple of virtuous indepesdence be good in the 
case of the poor, it must be equally good in the case 
of other paupsrs also; why not then cry outin the 
case of the various State paupers whose pensions 
were lately brought before the House.—(Laughter 
and cheers.) He (Mr. Harvey) would suggest 
whether it would be well to subject the paupers 
whese names swelled the Pansion Lis*, to the same 
treatment as the paupers who were now in our work- 
houses.—(Laughter.) Burt the debate, instead of 
being confined to the question really and formally 
before the Louse, had branched into vague generali- 
ties. The real question before the house was the 
propriety of an inquiry into the way in which the 
New Poor Laws had been administered, and the 
practical working of that measure. Some hon, 
gentlemen had represented the workirg of this 
measure as eatirely meritorious; others maintained 
it was"eharactérised by many defects. It was pro- 
per then that an inquiry into its operation should be 
instituted, to see how the fact really stands. If no 
inquiry should take place now, and the state of the 
working man become such that they would pour in 
petitions to the houte on the subject, then they 
(hon. members) would be told not to legislate under 
the influence of menaces. The present time was the 
best for inquiry, and he trusted to the jadgment, 
the wisdom, and the sympathy for suffering of the 
house, to the iustitution of that inquiry. The peti- 
tious which had been presented that night were 
from parties who well understvod the workirg of the 
measure. And in one of the petitions which he (Mr. 
Harvey) presented, it was stated that the rules of 
the Commissioners were so severe, that the only 
security existed in their violation.—(Hear, hear.) 
He would ask the house whether it was humane to 
compel a man to go to one of these Bastilles, where, 
though accompanied by his wife, she could no 
longer be his companien, and by his children, but 
no lengér as the objects of his care. Property was 
sufficiently represented in that house; it might, in- 
deed, be said to be the only thing which was repre- 
seated in it. But he wished hon. members to re- 
collect what would their property be, if not nerved 
by the industry of the working classes. 

After some further discussion, the house divided, 
when the numbers were— 

For the previous question .+ 60.6 eeee.. +82 
For the amendment 
Majority against Mr. Walter’s motion......——36 
THE HOUSE OF LORDS. 

Oa Tutsday, Mr. A. Trevor said, that seeing the 
hon. member for Kilkenny in his place, he wished 
to put a question to kim. The hon. member had a 
notice of motion on the printed order-book of the 
house. He wished to know whether the hon. mem- 
ber intended to persevere io pressing that motion 
this session, and, if not, whether he intended to 

postpone it til next session ?—Mr. O’Connell said 
the Koa member should have a candid, full, and 
explicit answer to his question. He (Mr. O’Connel) 
did not mean to go on with his motion this session, 
on account of the late period at which they had 
arrived, but everything that had occurred since he 
had given notice of it convinced him more than 
ever that it was absolutely necessary for the House 
of Commons to take up the question, and in fact it 
had become their imp2rative duty, being, as he was, 
thoroughly persuaded that the very name of freedom 
would be extinguished in this country unless the 
Hozse of Lords was reformed. He should bring the 
mattér forward at the earliest period next session.— 
Mr. A. Trevor said that the hon. gentleman had not 
answered his question, which was, whether he in- 
tended to put the notice of such motion on the 
order-book for next session.—Mr. O’Conzell thought 
he had answeréd the hon gentleman’s question; he 
had certainly intended to do so. He would put such 
a notice oa the order-book.—Mr. A. Trevor said 
that whenever such notice was given, he would give 
notice to have it expunged from the order-book.— 
Mr. Ewart gave notice that he would move for a re- 
turn of all: bilis which had been sent up from that 
house te the House of Lords, and had not been 
afterwards passed, and of all bills which had been 
tent from the House of Lords to that house and had 
not been passed, during the last and the present 
session of Parliament.—Mr. O’Connell gave notice, 
that early in the next session of Parliament he 
would move that it be referred to a committee to in- 
quire and report whether or not it be necessary for 
the public weal and the interests of the realm that 
a reform should be effected in the House of Lords, 
extending the principle of representation to the 
peerage, by altering the qualifications of the electors 
and the mode of election. (Hear.)—Mr. A. Trevor 
gave notice, that on Thursday next he would move 
that the notice just given be expunged from the 
order-book. (Hear.) 
THE IRISH CHURCH, 

Lord J. Russell, on the order of the day being 
read, on Tuesday, for taking into consideration the 
Lords’ amendments to the Church of Ireland Bill, 
said as to the question of privilege whether theLords 
were justified in striking out the clauses regarding 
grants from the Consolidated Fund, he would wave 
all objection onthat ground, and found his present 
proposition on the desire to meet the main question 
in issue, the truth and justice of these portions of 
the bill that had been rejected by the Lords, He 
adhered to his opinion on the subject—he could not 
consent to allow the alterations; and he now put the 
question in such a shape that the hcuse had thé op- 
portunity of distinetly recording whether it cuncur- 
red in those alterations. If the kouse shou!d sauc- 
tion such amendments, he had only to add, that he 
could not form ome of the message announcing to 
their lordships such acquiscence; on the contrary, 
he should decm it his duty to resign, on the grourd 
that the house took from him the confidence which 
he deemed essential. If that were not the result, 
he should persevere in his endeavours to accomplish 
the objecis of the bill previously to its alteration, 
being convinced that pubiic opinion, acd truth, and 
justice, were in its favour, and that ult’mately they 
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must tr:umph, and the House of Commons maintain 
its justinfluence as the representatives of the people. 
—Sir R. Peel said that the proposition of the noble 
lord—to defer the consideration of the Lords’ amend- 
methts—was neither more nor less than the rejection 
ofthem. He complained of the injustice of that 
coutse, as deferring steps towards the adjustment 
of that question which had so much agitated Ire- 
land ; for though the bill, as amended, might rot 
do all that!was contemplated by the resolution (re- 
garding ‘‘ approptiation ”), it did legislate reyard- 
ing realities, ahd only omitted that which, after all, 
was in a great degree imaginary. As to the priv- 
ciple of ‘* appropriation,” in other language, aliena- 
tion of the Church property, he had opposed, and 
should continue to resist it, whether the amount 
were small or large. He viewed the principle as 
fatal to the independence of the Church Estzblish- 
ment; and he, therefore, should continue to offer it 
his most strenuous resistance, in whatever form it 
was proposed. With respect te the ‘* public opinion’”’ 
on which the noble lord relied, he considered that 
since the carrying of the ‘‘ appropriation” resolu- 
tion in April, 1835, public epinion was against the 
noble lord on all the occasions where there was the 
opportunity toexpress it. There had been thirtty- 
one vacancies, and the majority of the return: were 
against the neble lord. He repeated that he thought 
the house oughs not to reject the amendments be- 
cause they did not go the full length of the reso'u- 
tion. The right hon. baronet concluded by moving, 
as an amendment, that the resolutions of the Lords 
be taken into consideration. —Mr. E. Denison sup. 
ported the motion.—Lord Sandon speke ageiast the 
motion, and in favour of the amendment. He 
denied that any practical benefit would accrue to 
freland from the bill a’ it originally stood, and 
charged these who opposed the alterations of the 
Lords with making ita patty queston.—Mr, Hume 
replied to the arguments of Lord Sandon, and cons 
tended that neither Lord Stanley’s nor Lord Mor- 
peth’s bill for reforming the Irish Church Went far 
enough.—Sir J. Graham delivered a prosy speech on 
the Catholic oath, and was pas to by Mr, Shiel, 
in one of the most brilliant and powerful he has de- 
livered this session. He asked thé bishops if they 
could be ministers Of peace and yet wish to perpe- 
taate the evils of Ireland? Bat the people of Eng- 
land had placed in the hands of the people of lre- 
land a power which had enabled thei to destroy 
the power of Toryism for ever in that ¢otntry. 
The gehtry were then opposed to them—the hobi- 
lity were in array against them—the Parliament 
was opposed to them; but though their appeal 
was then refused, they deelared their deterinination 
to retura again, and though they were defeated for 
a time, their efforts were ultimately crowned with 
success. The same fortitude and determination 
that sustained them in the struggle that had passed 
would bear them through this; and though they 
(the Opposition) might for a moment succeed in 
(lefeating them — though they might for a while 
succeed in kindling the religious passions of the 
English people against them—the success would 
be but the transient success of a moment, for they 
would come again in the same power ih which 
they had come before; and, no matter what tem- 
porary resistance they might be forced to contend 
against, they would ultimately succeed in obtaining 
justice for Ireland. (Cheers from the Ministerial 
benches.) He perceived the right hon. baronet 
smile at the phrase of ‘justice to Ireland.” He 
did not thiak there was anything in the word cal- 
culated to excite risibility. He was reminded by 
the incident of that excellent picture in the Na- 
tional Gallery, painted by Copley, ‘*The death of 
Lord Chatham.” It forcibly presented to his 
mind the appeal of the expiring statesman to the 
senate, which he was addressing :—“ Do justice to 
Ame-ica; do justice te America to night before 
you sleep.” It would be well for England if that 
appeal had been attended to. When he called on 
them to do justice to Ireland, he did not expect to 
see this intimation treated with indifference or con- 
tempt. It was no his dispositicn to address them 
in the language of vaunt or of menace. However, 
he would not content himself with pointing from a 
distance to the dark and dusky mass of their wide- 
spread and congregated ranks, He would rather 
pursue the example of him who took the herald of 
his enemy ,into his camp, pointed out legion 
after legion in all their pomp and panoply, pointed 
out to him their complete discipline and their 
perfect and powerful organization, then sent the 
herald back and offered battle to the enemy. When 
he spoke of the battle, let him not be supposed to 
intimate his desire to renew such scenes as the 
Boyne. The battle to which he adverted was not 
to be waged in martial conflict or even in military 
strife. They were now in the arena where their 
contention was to be decided, It was in that house 
that their battle was to be fought. There they had 
met them (the Opposition) before, and given them 
many an overthrow, and there they wonld meet 
and discomfit them again. (Ministerial cheers.) 
It was the customary habit to speak of seven mil- 
lions of the Roman Catholics of Ireland as if they 
Were a mere brute and sluggish mass, totally de- 
void of animation or vitality, and without pulse or 
throb. He was quite ready to admit, that if there 
was in Ireland seven millions of Helotism, that it 
would deservedly be disregarded. Bat was that 
the case? Certainly not; for the people, whilst 
they had been engaged in the struggle for free- 
dom, had shown themselves possessed of those 
qualities which rendered them fit for its possession, 
The discussions of 30 years, aided by the elo- 
quence of his learned friend (Mr. O’Connell), had 
fixed in the minds of the people the great principles 
on which their rights rested. The change per- 
vaded all ranks and classes. There was once a 
time; and so bowed down was the spirit of the 
Irish peasant—that if you smote him he would 
cower beneath the blow. Strike him now, and all 
the majesty of manly feeling would rise in indig- 
nant resistance to the insult. His Celtic blood 
would boil as fiercely as that of your own Saxon 
temperament; and he would, as if he were a native 
of your great and noble land, where the liberty of 
every man is sacred from molestation, and he 
would feel the spirit that belongs to a British 
citizen as fully and as proudly as if from his birth 
he had breathed ia the pure and vitalizing moral 
atmosphere of that noble arid majestic land where 
each man walks abroad in the consciousness of his 
personal inviolability, the great charter of freedom 
enrolled upon his forehead, and the great order of 
liberty stamped upon his breast. ;With sixty mem- 
bers in that house, even if they stood alone, unaid- 
ed by the representatives of the Scotch and Eng- 
lish people, they would still triumph. There was 
one fact which he could not help referring to in 
answer to the assertion that the people of England 
were not with them. This was the Peel Parlia- 
ment, and yet in this Parliament, of his own choos- 
ing, the right hon. baronet was defeated, (Minis- 
terial cheering.) Suppose, then, wé ge to a gene- 
ral election, and the right hon. baronet and his 
associates are defeated again, and that there be a 
majority sent back to this house to demand such a 
bill as this again—in that case, how will you act? 
The noble lord, the member for South Lancashire, 
may be prepared to resist to the death. But the 
right hon. baronet, the member for Tamworth, is 
too wise to do so. (Loud cheers from the Minis- 
terial benches.)—Lord Staniey said that the debate 
had not been upon the real question, which was, 
whether they should take into consideration the 
Lords’ amendments; but if they affirmed Lord J. 
Russell’s proposition, it would be to declare that 
they would not even consider them, He denied 
that the bill, even if it were carried in its original 
form, wotld ‘‘tranquillize” Ireland, as it was 
called. No Irish member, or member acquainted 
with Ireland, had ventured or would risk such an 
assertion. Then why should they support a bill 
which its friends frem Ireland only approved on 
account of what they called the “ principle” of 
appropriation, because it would serve as a lever for 
other purposes?—Mr. D. W. Harvey, in an elo 
quent and able speech, supported Lord John 
Russell’s motion. In the course of his address, the 
hononrable and learned member adverted to the 
“ million loan,” or its appropriations, in the follow. 
ing terms:—He could not avoid alluding to that 
clause of the bill which proposed to forego the 
700,000/.which had been advanced out of the mil. 
lion intended for the relief of the Church, It was 
in the recollection of the house that Lord Althorp 
in 1833 came down to the house, and applied for a 
sum of money for the relief of the clergy, whe had 
been reduced to great dis‘ress in consequence of 
the refusal to pay them their tithes. The case 
which the noble lord made out on behalf of these 
distressed individuals had its effect upon the house, 
and a lean of rioney to the amount of a million 
was granted for their relief, to be advanced out of 
the Consolidated Fund; but the security was givén 
that this be repayable in the shape of a land tax, 
to be paid back in instalments, extending over a 
period of five years, when the whole was to be 
paid. What had become of the stim of 700,000/. 
See the difference of the calculations madé in that 
house when atithmetic was to be tized for party 
purposes. The right hon, baronet opposite, When 
the caleulation bad a view to a surplus, used a di- 
minishing arithmetic ; but when the som was to be 
one of Cumpensation, to be regulated by the amount 
of the losses, the amount of tithes was made to ad- 


vance proportionally. When Mr. Littleton, in that 
house, proposed a measure for meeting the arrears 
due to the distressed clergymen, the amount of 
tithes was then calculated at 600,0001.; but new, 
whea a different object was in view, the amount 
had falten to 300,000/., or a little more; but his 
present object was rot to deal with the amount of 
the tithes. It was rathe: to sho* how the money 
which had been raised eh the plea of providing for 
the distressed and starving clergy had been misap- 
plied. Yo show, in short, that so far from being 
given to relieve the distréssed clergy, it had been 
distributed to noble laymen, to ducal laymen, and, 
if he might use the words, to female laymen. 
Every species of supplication had been used by 
those parties to procure a share of money which 
had been thus advanced by the people of England 
If this money had been, as was stated, taken as a 
loan, on what grounds was it now proposed to re- 
mit it? But, even as a lean, it puzzled him ta 
thick how ducal absentees could even condescend 
to borrow this money. This he could not under- 
stand. But how they could draw those sums for 
which the people of this country were taxed; how 
they could degrade themselves so low as. Bot to 
borrow, but to take as a gift the money wrung from 
the people of England, excited in him an indigna- 
tion and disgust which bafiled all language to de:- 
cribe. (Cheérs.) His object Was not at that late 
hour to foliow out the figurative and and fanciful 
example of the hen. and learned member for Tip- 
perary, but to come to something Which wonld 
have a practical direction ; avid this he thought he 
should effect by exhibitiag these noble and ducal 
delinquents. By referring to the liet of those who 
had feceived their portions of this 70,0007. it would 
be found that it contained pereons of every class. 
Some justified their claims by the magnitude of the 
arrears which were owing td them; some grounded 
their right te remuneration ob the paucity of what 
Was withheld, In short there Was nothing too 
largé to be received or too sinall to be taken. 
(Laughter.) The Duke of Bevonshire condescended 
to accept the sam Of 3,664/. without expréssing 
any horrér. That this was his grab—(hatghter) 
—and, not to go out 6f thé sanie order, & noble 
earl Was satisiiéd with 86), 138, 4d., the crumbs. 
(Laughtet.) It had bean said that they should 
hot Bptak itreveréttly of person’ who were ab- 
sent; aud following up this principle, the right 
hoa. the Attorney-General fer [elaid had gone 
rotnd and round, in speaking of @ member of the 
other hous@—insinuating much and repudiating 
more. (Cheers and laughter.) With respect to the 
returns, however, as te the expenditure of this 
700,000/., he (Mr. Harvey) spoke in the presence 
of some who could answer for themselves. (Cheers ) 
There was more than one hon, member in the house 
who had received a portion of this sum, and he 
should like to know if it was their intention to vote 
that the sums thus received in the way of loan 
should be remitted. (Cheers.) It had been over and 
over again argued in that house that no hon. mem- 
ber should vote upon a question in which he had 
the most remote interest. Surely, on the same 
principle, no hon. gentleman who had received a 
part of this money should vote for that clause in the 
bill which excused him from paying his lawful 
debt. He held a list in his hand of thcse who had 
received a portion of that money, but it was in the 
hands of other hon. members also, and as all who 
had come in for their share knew what they receiv- 
ed, he wonld not run over it, as he had the pension 
list, both male and female. ‘There were ladies in 
this list too—ladies residing in the metropolis— 
who had claimed and received as lay impropria- 
tors. When this loan was proposed, Lord Althorp 
said he had not the most distant apprehension of 
its not being repaid. There were then in the house 
one or two unruly members, who ventured dis- 
tantly to hint that this loan might, by some dextrous 
stratagem, be converted into a right. But his lord- 
ship took fire at the suggestion, and said that if for 
a moment he could fancy such a thing—if the 
slightest dream of it could flash athwart his imagi- 
nation, (laughter) if the remotest fancy of it could 
enter into his mind, he would be one of the last to 
propose it. If hon, members would look over the 
list they would be able to tell who had dipped their 
fingers in this loan, which the bill now proposed to 
remit. (Hear, hear.) Both parties were alike in 
this. Such was the condition of the people that 
they had no choice between them. ‘The hon. mem- 
ber thus spoke of the supposed con‘ingency of the 
accession of the Teries to power, if the Whigs were 
defeated upon this question :—They were threaten- 
ed that night that if ministers were left in a mino- 
rity upon this question, that consequences would 
eccur which would so agitate the veasel of the 
State—in fact he could not speak with sobriety or 
calmness of the dangers which had been threaten- 
ed. There was nothing short of cutting the cable, 
letting the vessel run to sea, and encountering such 
perils as would deter any one from attempting to 
seize the helm and put her head aright. (Opposi- 
tion cheers and laughter.) For his part he could 
not conceive whence all those calamities were to 
come. If the Tories were to come into power to- 
morrow how would they be met? (Ministeral 
cheers.) Why, jast as they might deserve. (Oppo- 
sition cheers.) ‘hey would not remain an hour in 
power if they did not mend their manners (Mini- 
sterial cheers, and laughter), and yet they would 
not have much to do; they need only stick to the 
measures of their predecessors. (Cheers) They 
could say, “We have a great deal of unfinished 
work before us, and until we get through that we 
cannet undertake to execute any new orders.” 
(Loud laughter.) It would take them at leasta 
session or two to finish what they would find begun 
before them. He did not intend to give his vote 
through apprehension of any of the horrors which 
had been held out to them. He would act as he 
should en a private question, namely, that way in 
which he considered to be right, and that which 
the country required ef him.—After some further 
discussion, the house divided, and the numbers 
were—for Lord John Russell's motion 260, against 
it 231, majority for postponing the consideration of 
the amendments, er “ kick ont” the bill, 29. 
* CUSTOMS’ DUTIES, 

The house resolved itself into committee on the 
Customs’ Duties Bill, and Mr. C, P. Thomson 
stated that owing to the prosperous state of the 
revenue, he was enabled to propose the reduction 
of duties on a number of articles, in addition to 
addition to those which he had stated on a former 
occasion. The right hon. gentleman then stated 
the reductions he should propose to make, of 
which the following are the principal :—He pro- 
posed to reduce the duty on pepper from one shil- 
ling to sixpence a pound, pimento from fivepence to 
threepence per pound, cloves from ninepence to 
sixpence, and a similar reduction in mace. He 
also prepesed that maps and charts should pay 
only a duty of one penny each, that castor oil should 
be reduced from ls. 6d. per pound to 1s. 3d. per 
cwt., and that foreign silver plate should be admis- 
sable at a duty of 23, 5d per ounce, instead of the 
present duty of 5s. 6d., and gold plate at ll. per 
ounce, instead ef, as at present, 3l. 36s. The right 
hon. gentleman mentioned severai other articles the 
duty upon which he proposed to modify, and added 
that there were minor articles which he would not 
trouble the kouse by specifying, He did not anti- 
cipate any great loss to the revenue by these reduc- 
tions, as, although the amount involved was consi- 
derable, he calculated that the consumptien of 
the articles would increase considerably, in conse- 
quence of the reductions. The reductions were ge- 
nerally approved of, and the bill was, after a short 
discussion, reported to the house. 

[With the exception of the single article of pep- 
per, it will be seen that the right hon. gentleman 
has carefully selected the luxuries of the rich, in 
stead of the necessaries of the poor, for making his 
reductions upon. This is Whig policy, we sup- 
reductions upon. This is Whig policy, we suppose. ] 

The House of Commons sat, on Wednesday night, 
to rather a late hour, but with the exception of the 
Bill for the removal of the Disabilities of the Jews, 
which was carried by a majority of 59 to 22, no 
business of importance was transacted. 


Tue Great RapicaL Festival IN MARYLEBONE. 
—This festival, in celebration of the passing of the 
Vestries Act, took place on Wednesday afternoon, 
at the Lord's Cricket Ground. Among those pre- 
sent were Mr. Hume, Mr. Buckingham, Mr. 
Ewart, Mr. Hall, Mr. Hawes, Sir Samuel Whalley, 
Mr. Bulwer, Lord Dedley Stuart, Lord Nugent, 
Dr. Bowring, Mr. Wakley, Mr. Bish, Mr. Harvey, 
Mr. Duncombe, &c. ; Joseph Bonaparte, the Mexi- 
can Ambassador, and several Polish Neblemen 
were also present. Some good speeches were 
made, and all went off well. 

The meeting of the (so called) 
ciation, held on Tuesday, to hear Mr. M‘Ghee on 
th: subject of the recent forgeries refp2ctng the 
Catholic Church of Iréland, passe: off withous any 
row, as Was at one time appre bended. The Rey, 
Dr. Wis'tan and other Catholic geallemeii were 

résént, but as the meesing were determined to 

éar oily ote side, they léfe the Hall, contenting 
themselves with eitering & written protést agains! 
the whole of these very abstrd proceedings. A 
collection was made at the door, evidertly much to 
the annoyance of maby who a'tended mérely to 
hear the oratory. 


Protestant Asso- 


INFLUENCE oF rot MORAL ann PHYSICAL 
HABITS or tHE WORKING 
tuEtR HEALTH, &c. CLASSES on 


CLEANLINESS.—Iext in importance to cleanliness of 
person, is that of dress and hebitation, Many work- 
ing men think that when they cannot sfford fine 
clothés +> rake @ show in, it is preperly a atier of 
indifference hew dirty they appear 5 and they there- 
fore, especially #hen clad fn théir cotibon work- 
ing clothés, often go forth in @ state ef filthiness, 
that really justifiés the contempt With which they 
are treated by the clesnly dressed portion of society. 
If they Were to Write upon theit foreheads “I ama 
beast,” it would not more clearly and strikingly ex- 
press the low estimation in which they hold them- 
selves, than does the state in which too many are to 
be seen, even on the general scouring day—Sunday. 
Such persons are in the habit of pleading in excuse 
the dirtiness of their eccupation, and their deficient 
supply of clothing; but these excuses are ridicu- 
lous, for there never wes an habitually filthy 
person in their dréts, whether man or woman, 
who did not spend ten times the sum im drink 
which would be necessary to enable them to 
dress decently. Besides, clothes work continu- 
ally in a filthy state do not last near so long as if 
they were kept clean, and consequently the dirty 
habit is much more expensive than the cleanly 
ove. But the habits of cleanly persons prove the 
contrary, they preve that when people have decent 
propensities, and wish to be clean in their persons, 
in their dress, and in their houses, xo circumstances 
of difficulty can prevent them from being so. The fact 
is, in almost every case, that the habit of wearing 
filthy clothes arises from a lazy and beastly disposi- 
tion, which entitles those who posstss it to the con- 
tempt of all respectable mén, and almost to the 
execration of the décent men of their own class upon 
whom they thus bring disgrace. There is no treat- 
ment, however humiliating, from masters or persons 
in other classes of society, thatis not richly deserved 
by any maa or woman who is content to be in the 
habit of filthy dressing. An old friend of mine says 
that there is no sign fer honesty witheut its excep- 
tions, but the truest rule in the world is that in pro- 
portion as a person is filthy they are dishonest; I 
do not #6 quite so far, but certainly there are 20 
dirty dressed rogués tO one Who has self respect 
énough to keep himself cleanly clad. 

I have spoken of dress aud habitation together, 
because as the on@ is, With respect to cl4anliness, 
£0 almost universally is the other. The only differ. 
ence is, that there are some persons who keep Sun- 
day clothes tolerably clean,ahd do now and ther dress 
decently, but seldom if ever have their habitation 
in a perfectly clean or orderly conditio#. This is an 
affair, howéver, chiéfly of the women, and to them 
I Wish patticularly to speak of it. 

A filthy hotsé is unwholesome, so much so that 
théré are many diseases which it engenders, while 
theré are some that cannot be cured in it by any 
tréatment however skilful. 

A filthy house is uncomfortable, and hourly un- 
comfortable teo even to its filthiest occupant. 

A filthy house is disgracéful, and exposes its in- 
mates to unexpected and daily mortifications, 

A filthy house is cursed with wastefulaess, for 
ecenomy is unknown in it. 

A filthy house constantly resounds with family 
broils and it is full of misery, for laziness, want of 
arrangement, and discontent keep up a perpetual 
jarring between husband and wife, parents and 
children. 

A filthy house is always a den of ignorance, and 
often one of drunkenness, for knowledge end so- 
briety as necesssrily cause cleanliness as the sun 
does light, 

A filthy house should never be entered by any 
decent human being, and the woman of it sheuld be 
shunned as a breeder of pestilence. 

All this, and more, is trut of a filthy heuse, and 
yet, strange to tell, the peeple cf such miserable 
abede, see others in a clean and orderly condition, 
filled with comparative cententment and happiness, 
and then go back to dwell in their filth and misery 
wiihout an effort to change for the better, 

In many houses to which it wouid not be just to 
apply the term filthy, there are certain things which 
properly come under that head, and which no 
tolerably decent woman sheuld therefore allew to 
exist. Yards and entrances to the heuse should 
never be suffered to remain in a dirty state; filled 
slop pails, old rags, dirt from the house, &c., are as 
disgusting as they are unhealiby. Corners, cup- 
boards, boxes, under-the-bed, and such like places 
should never be used as hiding holes; there sheuld 
be a fixed place for every thing, and every thing 
should be put away in a proper condition to be used 
at once when again needed. Nothing can be much 
worse in housswifery, than fer a woman to put her 
cooking utensils and table furniture away just as they 
were left after use, to be cleaned when next wanted. 
Hanging clothes and other articles on the bed-posts, 
throwing all sorts of things for the time being on 
beds, is almost as bad as the hiding-hole practices; 
the woman who does not keep her bed perfectly 
clezn and proper does not deserve a decent and loy- 
ing husband, and seldom indeed does a dirty bed 
give repose to decent or loving husbands—they are 
almost, if not wholly, incompatible with each other. 
Tabl:s and chairs should be kept for their proper 
uses, and clothes, baskets, marketing, &c., sheuld 
never be suffsred to be piled upen them. Any fa. 
mily can afford a few towels, and therefore on no 
account ought a woman to allow any One to wipe 
themselves on their clothes, er on any articles of 
farniture, as some lazy working men @re Very apt 
te do. Dogs and birds should never be dwellers in 
apy decent house; they are consiant sources Of the 
most disagreeable filth ; neither should a house be 
infested by cats, unless the trespasses of rats and 
mice render it necessary. The endearments usually 
bestowed on these objects are either ridiculeus 
affectatiors, or silly habit; and the time and ex. 
pense laid eut upon them had much better be given 
to some sensible and useful household affair. Beds 
are cometimes left unmade through the day, this is 
a vile custom, that no woman should be guilty of, 
Beds should be made, the house cleaned up, and 
every thing put in order as early in the day as pos- 
sible; the woman who postpones her daily house- 
hold affsirsin any wey, or under avy pretext, can 
xot fail to become eminently sluttish. 

There is a class of women who may be properly 
enough termed hypocritically cleamly; they are 
always outside clean; where their skin is exposed 
it is perfectly clean, but no where else; their outter 
clothes are always clean, and the inner garments 
generally dirty: walk into their houses, ail that 
meets the eye is vary clean, but look behind the 
furniture—open the boxes—expose the inside of an 
thing and there you find filth in abundance, Thege 
women may, however, be cured, and I recommend 
their husbands to cure them by €xposing them now 
and then to visiters. 

Had our rulers been half as anxious for the eleva. 
tion and happiness ef the people at large, as they 
were to live atease and enjoy all the good of life 
themselves, we should have had long ago a code of 
laws against filthimess ; for very few of those acts 
which are called crimes, and severely punished as 
such, are so detrimental te the proper ends of 
society as filthy babits in @ people are, Indeed 
some éastetn nations. have viewed the subject so 
much in this light that they have introduced rules 
of cleanliness isto their fuzdamentals laws. 

1 em sure that nothing would contribute so 
greatly and so rapidly to the bettering of the condi- 
tion of the working class as an improvement in 
their habits of cleanlintss. And those amongst 
them who have really decent and cleanly habits, it 
seems to me, could not better employ some of their 
efforts for the amelioration of their class, than by 
directing them to this matte;, At all events the 
clean should im every possible way separate thems 
selves from the ulCiean, and never let an oppors 
tunity pass of showing the filthy how degraded they 
are, This advice may appear harsh, perhaps it is 
so, but it is correct, for the vice of filthiness is So 
beast'y that nothing but the severest remedies can 
have any effect upon it, Every cleanly man who is 
compelied by circumstances to work or associate 
with a filthy one, shovld take advantage of all op- 

ortunities to instruct and correct him, No cleanly 
Emily should visit or receive visits from a filthy 
one; the vice of fiihiness is never cured or lessened 
by the exemple of the cleanly, amy more than the 
habit of stealing is by the example of honesty on 
others, Filthy people should be made to feel that 
taey area degraded caste, unfit for civilized com- 
munion, a few degrees above bruie nature, but only 
a few. A Puysician. 

—_—>___ 


A Beast.—On Toésday, J uly 26, as some Ja- 
hourers wére at work in a field in the parish of 
Friencsbury, Kent, ono of them undertook, for a 
small weger, jo eat, Within an hour, for his lunch, 
3 pounds of raw ham, whieh be coirpleéted in 59 
minuss; to eat a nest of young sparrows, three in 
number—time, three minutes; fo eat a quart of 
si-rimps, heads, tails, and all—time, ejght minutes ; 
to drink four quarts of small beer—time, 7 minutes, 
which he actually accomplished in 57 minutes, 
though a little puzzled in swallowing the last spar- 
row by one of its legs hanging in between his teeth ; 
after tbat he walked to the Jo!ly Sailor end drank 
three quarterns of rum, and took his pipe ard en- 
joyed bimself in the evening over six pots of Barclay 
and Perkins, 


NOTICES TO CORRESPONDENTS. 
BY J. CLAVE. 

I hope to be able shortly to announce to my friends 
and subscribers, the arrangements made relative to 
this paper, consequent on the reduction of the 
Newspaper Stamp Duties. 

Although Ido not quite concur in the reasoning of 
Joun Punnic, I so fully approve of the object of 
his communication, that I should have printed it 
this week, but that want of space has prevented 
me. I hope to find room for it next week. 

A BritisH TaR ts quite right : a printer’s blunder 
had made the vessel “ rather a large one.” 


Ficare IN LONDON of this week contains— 
The Bantling Bishops, with a Caricature—The Farce of 
Legislation—Dispatches from the East—The Irish Church Bill 
—French and English Press—City University—Awful Blas- 
phemy—A Peer Overboard—Brevities—Theatricals, Captain 
Polhill, Captain Addison, the Duke of Beaufort, &c. &c. 
W. Strange, 21, Paternoster-row ; Wakelin, 1, Shoe-lane, 
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BISHOPS’ CHURCH REEORM BILLS. 
Just published, 12mo., price Is., 


STATISTICS of the CHURCH of ENGLAND, 

as developed in the Reports of the Ecclesiastical Com- 
missioners, comprising the actual state of the Bishoprics, and 
the Gathedral and Collegiate Churches ; an Alpbabetical List 
of the Dignitaries, the Piuralists, with the Iacumes and Pre- 
ferments held by each, as returned by themselves; with Stric- 
tures on Church Reform, and the Bills introduced by his Ma- 
jesty’s Ministers, 

London : Effingham Wilson, 88, Royal Exchange. 


GBeckip Woltce Gajette, 


SATURDAY, AUGUST 6. 


ANOTHER “collision” has taken place between 
the two Houses of Parliament, in illustration, we 
presume, of the super-eminent advantages of our 
*‘ nicely-balanced ” constitution. We suppose that 
the public must await the pleasure of their Lord- 
ships of the Upper House, for the business of legis- 
lation to proceed. When they are tired of playing 
at see-saw with the Commons, they will, like other 
good children, sit them down to their tasks. 

The “amendments,” or mutilations, of the Lords 
in the [rish Church Bill, were rejected by the House 
of Commons, on Tuesday night, after » prolonged 
and spirited debate, by a majority of 29; and this 
rejection of the altered Bill disposes of the question 
for another session. 

Lord John Russell, as the representative of the 
government, and the leader of the House, treated 
their Lordships with some severity ; he seemed to 
rise with the occasion, and exhibited a degree of 
manliness and of intrepidity which we should much 
like to see more fully carried out in all the ministerial 
proceedings :— 

‘If (said he) the members of the House of Com- 
mons, the representatives of the people of the em- 
pire, choose to go to the bar of the Lords, and in 
humble guise recant their former regolution, agree 
to the rejection of its principle, acknowledge their 
error, accept the lesson of wisdom and _ policy 
taught them by the Lords, and submit to their dic- 
tation, I can only say that I would not accompany 
them, (Much cheering.) We are prepared to stand 
upon the principle we have professed. (Hear, 
hear.) We maintained that that principle was es- 
sential to a final settlement of the tithe question 
when we were out of office, and if, while we are 
in office, the House of Commons thinks proper to 
affirm an opposite principle, amounting to a denial 
of that which we asserted, of course it will be our 
duty to resign, and to pretend no longer to govern 
the councils of this country. (Cheers from all 
sides.)” 

We onlyask that Lord J. Russell and his colleagues 
should take up this ground fully and fairly upon all 
questions on which they are pledged to the country. 
They have now, surely, ample proof of the folly of 
trimming for the sake of avoiding collisions with the 
Tories; and the only thing that can save them 
from defeat in those which they must yet encoun- 
ter, is a firm determination to carry out the great 
principle of reform into all the institutions of the 
country. They must give up playing at reform, 
and set to work in good earnest. 

—— 

Tue Morning Chronicle has been prostituting its 
columns to the defence and praise of that monster 
of political profligacy and sordid avarice, the King 
of the French; and thus destroying any claims 
which it might “be supposed to have had» upon the 
support of those who test the honesty and value of 
journals by their adherence to sound principle. If 
the Chronicle is to be believed, the people of France 
have, from the revolution of 1830, been gradually, 
and not slowly, advancing in national wealth, po- 
pular cemfort, intellectual and moral strength, and 
all the other elements of the most enduring prospe- 
rity. The peeple are represented as being pros- 
perous and contented, moreover, affectionately at- 
tached to the person of the King, and strongly 
wedded to the form of government “ under which 
they have the happiness to live.” Here are the 
proofs of these statements, as they are to be gather- 
ed from the columns of the Chronicle :— 

“Three years of abundant harvest have been es- 
pecially favourable to the working classes of the 
great commercial and manufacturing towns, 

°‘ The years 1833, 1834, and 1835, taken toge- 
ther, present a greater amount of exportations and 
importations than any period of the same duration 
anterior to the revolution of July. 

“The taxes, of which the rate has been un- 
changed, have become every year more and more 
productive, while several imposts, which weighed 
heavily upon the people, have been gradually abo- 
lished or diminished. 

‘¢ Every restriction on the corn trade has been 
abolished since 1831, and the duties upon foreign 
corn have been considerably reduced. 

‘©The taxes upon the various species of liquors 
have been reduced upen an average about 39 per 
cent., and those taxes which pressed most heavily 
upon the small consumer have been totally ta- 
ken off. 

‘‘The royal lotteries and the gaming-houses 
have been suppressed. 

“here has been a great increase upon the 
amount received by the Savings’ Banks. 

“The Government has directed all its efforts to- 
wards the completion of the roads and the canals. 
Since 1830, more than a thousand leagues of road 
have been either greatly improved, or altegether 
formed, espécially in the central and southern dis- 
tricts, where the means of communication from 
town to town were least perfect. 

“The canals commenced in 1830 offered no great 
extent ‘of surface; now, nearly the whole canals, 
comprehending a vast system, have been terminated. 
Vessels from the Rhine now pass into the Saone, 
and can descend either the Rhone or the Loire, or 
direct their course tewards the Seine. Vessels 
from the Scheldt can also proceed to Paris. ‘The 
construction of bridges over all the rivers has so 
rapidly increased, that France caa count more 
bridges erécted over the navigable rivers in the six 
years since 1830, than were built in the six pre- 
ceding centuries! 

* Before the revolution of July, the instruction 
of the people was shamefully neglected. In some 
of the departments the number of children educated 
in the primary schools did not amount to the two- 
hundredth part of the population. Now the public 
treasure, the conseils generaux, and the communes, 
concur to favour public instruction. The method 
of instruction has algo been improved by the means 
of normal schools, intended for the training of 
ushers and ¢choolmasters, who canbe reeommended 
for their knowledge and morality. 

‘©The cendition of the veteran soldier has been 
much ameliorated by the law of 1831, which fixed 
at a higher rate the pensions granted to veterans, 
invalids, and their widows and orphans,” 

Now, supposing that all these averments were 
true and indisputable—that no fraud lucked under 
any of the terms employed—what would they 
prove, in rélation to the general character of the 
government and the political condition of the pee- 
ple? Nothing like what the Chronicle is desirous 
to prove. All that the Chronicle avers might be 
admitted, to the utmost éxtent it can desire, with- 
out, in the slightest degree, affording an inference 
in favour of the claim of the government and the 
King to popular confidence, or against those who 
are struggling to overturn that government, in order 
to introduce one standing upon a wider basis, and 
comprehendiiig in its regards and sympathies a 
larger number of the peopie. 

We have neither tinie nor space just now to 
take a review of the change promised to the French 

eple by the extraordinary and glorious revolu- 
tion of 1830, as contrasted with their actual politi- 
cal condition at the present time. This we may do 
upon some future occasion ; me orily at 
present, that the Chronicle confounds the social 


comforts with the political liberties of a people—- 
than which nothing can be more distinct, as may 
be seen in some of those eastern countries where 
the government is arbitrary and despotic, and the 
people quiet and happy. The fact is, that the go- 
vernment of France is the government of the mid- 
dle classes ; it has no sympathies with the mass of 
the people ; those few whom it has admitted within 
the pale ef the constitution, may have but little to 
complain of ; but what is this to the millions upon 
millions who are disfranchised of their political 
liberties, and exist only as so many serfs, at the will 
and caprice of the government? The “ heroes of 
the revolution’”’ did not spill their blood to better 
their political condition, only to the extent that 
they have hitherto achieved. Abundant harvests, 
better paid soldiers, an increase of labour, the re- 
duction of a few insignificant imposts, the abolition 
of gaming-houses and lotteries, the multiplication 
of roads and canals, and the extension of element- 
ary education, may be things very well adapted to 
parade as so many proofs of national amelioration, 
but they will not disprove the damning facts against 
Louis Philip, that he has violated all the more im- 
portant obligations of his constituiional oath, in re- 
ference to the political liberties of the people, and 
has laboured unremittingly to perpetuate the vile 
aristocratic system of his predecessors of the House 
of Bourbon. 

The fetes of the Three Days have been celebrated 
amid gloom and arrests; the King has been afraid 
to stir out of the palace; and the most formidable 
preparations have been made to avert some antici- 
pated but unascertained insurrection, by which the 
life of the King and the existence of the government 
were seriously menaced. Paris is, and has bzen for 
some time past, like a great fortress, under ap- 
prehension of attack from some formidable enemy, 
within and without ; the King and his family have 
been kept close prisoners in the palace, the national 
troops and the guards are constantly under arms, 
and the artillety rest with their matches in their 
hand. But all this, if we are to believe the Chroni- 
cle, is proof indabitable of the King's popularity, 
and of the people’s attachment to his House and 
government ! 

We scarcely ever witnessed a more profligate 
prostitution of ihe press, than the Chronicle has 
furnished in this voluntary Jaudation of the King 
and government of the French. It proves, beyond 
doubt, that whafever may be the general tone of 
the politics of that paper, it is whoily destitute of 
political principle, and the love of truth ; and is, at 
the best, but a prosperous stock-jobbing specu- 
lation, 
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THe Petworth petition, presented to the House of 
Commons last week, and again brought before it 
on Monday night, has placed the working of the 
New Poor Law before the country, in a very strik- 
ing and impressive light. The petition did not 
originate with what the authors of the Bill may be 
pleased to denominate ‘* meddling demagogues” or 
“noisy Radicals;” it was not the work of the 
‘“‘unreasonably disaffected,” or of those who wish to 
make the poorer class of labourers dissatisfied with 
their condition, and to rouse them fo resistance. 
Nothing of this sort can be alleged, for it was the 
spontaneous effusion of a number of persons assessed 
to the poor rate, and some of them to a very con- 
siderable amount; persons who have severely felt 
the pressure which of late years has been caused 
by the great increase in this rate, and who have, 
therefore, a very deep interest in any diminution 
that may be made in its amount, and are not very 
likely to exaggerate the hardships to which the 
economising and grinding system of the commis- 
sioners subjects the poor creatures who come 
under its operation. Looking at the statatements 
made in the petition, in this point of view, it is im- 
possible to deny that they are entitled to very great 
attention, and to the:most thoughtful consideration. 
They must either spring from a feeling of huma- 
nity, having reference to the misfortunes and suffer- 
ings of others; or they must be prompted by a 
sense of the danger to which the circumstances set 
forth by the petitioners subject themselves and 
their posterity. In either case, no one can deny 
that it becomes the imperative duty of the legis- 
lature to institute an inquiry into the alleged facts, 
and to apply to them the speediest and most effec- 
tual remedy within its reach; 

There is another circumstance, too, which gives 
the Petworth petition a strong claim upon the 
attention of the ministry. It is not a “ declama- 
tory and indiscriminate attack” upon their Poor 
Law. The petitioners have calmly and dispassion- 
ately examined its advantages and its defects; 
they have impartially reviewed its operation in 
reference to the rate-payers on the one hand, and 
to the poor, for whom it is interded, on the ether ; 
and while they strongly deprecate what they find 
of evil and hardship in it, they unhesitatingly bear 
their testimony to what they believe to be the 
benefits produced by its more sound and healthy 
provisions. They say, that 

“They had long viewed with concern the great 
increase of pauperism in this neighbourhoed, and 
were convinced of the necessity that existed for 
much alteration either in the poor law itself, or in 
the mode of its administration; and the petitioners 
are sensible that the operation of the Poor Law 
&mendment Act has been prodactive of a consi- 
derable alleviation of those burdens, the constantly 
increasing pressure of which at cne time fell so 
heavily on the landed property of this country ; 
and the petitioners are desirous to co-eperate in 
their respective stations towards carrying the pro- 
visions of the act into effect, as far a3 can be done 
consistently with justice and humanity.” 

Now, we repeat, that the relation in which the 
petitioners stand to the law in question, and the 
disposition which they evidently have to carry into 
effect all those parts of it which they believe to be 
consonant with justice and with their own perma- 
nent interests, must give them the very strongest 
claim upon the legislature, for the consideration of 
those evils of which they complain. . 

What are their complaints? We shall give 
them in the words of the petitioners themselves, 
than which no representation can be more power- 
fully or affectingly made. They say,— 

“The petitioners submit to the house, that an 
order recently issued by the Poor Law Commis- 
sioners, forbidding any eut-door relief whatever to 
be given to the families of able-bodied labourers, is 
neither just nor humane. The petitioners beg to 
state, that they are acquainted with many instances 
in which a labouring man, earning upon an average 
of the whole year less than 2s. per day, is called 
upon by this erder te suppert a family of from six 
to ten children, all of very tender age, and the 
petitioners are perfectly aware of the impossibility 
of his doing so. By the order in question, the only 
alternative offered is, to take the parenis with 
their children into the workhouse, where the hus- 
band and the wife are to be separated from each 
other and from their children, and where the degree 
of confinement and discipline differs little from 
those of a prison, and to the henest and industrious 
labourer is equally leathsome and degrading.” 

Surely, the impolicy of this order is equal to its 
inhumanity. A labourer may successfully struggle 
to support a family of five or six children; but 
because he cannot eke out his earnings to the sub- 
sistence ef nine or ten, the Commissioners, in their 
wisdom, refute him a small addilion to his income, 
and thus compel him to throw the entire burden of 
his whole family upon the rest of the parish! But 
this is the least important consideration in reference 
to the arbitrary regulation. What shall be said of 
its humanity, and of its moral effect upon the la- 
bouring population? Let us hear the petitioners 
again :— 

oi The petitioners beg to state to the house, that 
the guardians of the Petworth and several other 
Sussex unions have sent strong memorials to the 
board of Peor Law Commissioners, calling their 
attention to the harshness and extreme injustice of 
an order, the effect of which is to inflict upon the 
industrious and deserving poor man a punishment 
more severe than that with which many felonies are 
visited; to destroy all his domestic comfers, by 
compelling him to quit his cottage and separate 

from his family, and to take from him all those local 
attachments, and annihilate all those feelings, which 
have hitherto been his pride as well as his solace, 
and helped to render a life of toil endurable ; and 
that the guardians have earnestly requested to be 
permitted to take into the workhousé sach a pro- 
portion of the children belonging to large families 
as should seem to them expédient, according to the 
peculiar circumstances of each particular case, and 
that this their request has been met by an absolute 
refusal from the board, and a positive injunction to 


act up to the extreme letter of the original order. 
And, should such be the case, the petitioners can- 
not refrain from calling the attention of the honse 
to the heartrending scene of an honest and indus- 
trious labourer, with no other crimes on his head 
than those of peverty, and of being the father of a 
large kelpless family, shat up in a workhouse, 
divided from all that is dear to him, when compared 
with the joyous comfort which your petitioners, 
and no donbt the members of the house, have often 
with delight contemplated in the sight of an honest 
and industricus labourer, after the toil of the day, 
sitting at his cottage door with his children, a8 
dear to him as those of his superiors are to them, 
playing around him, or sitting on his knee.” 

If the object of the Commissioners had been to 
demoralize the rural populatien of the country, to 
the utmost possible extent, and to destroy the last 
remaining link that binds them to those above them 
in society, they could have devised no more efficient 
scheme than this _ It is equally opposed to the law 
of nature and to the rights ef the poor; and, if not 
speedily reversed, it cannot fail to give rise to the 
most mischievous and deplorable consequences. 
It is the first duty of the state to provide the means 
of subsistence for all upon whom it devolves the ob- 
ligation of contributing to its safety and suppert ; 
to keep up a marked distinction between po- 
verty and crime; and to preserve unbroken all 
those natural and moral ties between the va- 
rious persons of whom the community is com- 
posed, upon which society is based. And where 
this duty is violated, under any pretence, it cannot 
fail to produce, either sooner or later, one of those 
social cotivulsions which bring desolation and de- 
Struction fii their train. weed: 

Mr. Waliers’s motion for an inquiry into the 
working of the law, in the ensuing session, was 
resisted by the government, and refused by the 
House; but we are much mistaken if jse monstrous 
a decision do not greatly add te the feeling of hos- 
tility previously and extensively existing against 
the law. Ifit work so well as they prétend, why 
will they not accede to the only preposition which 
will enable them to demonstrate the fact to others ? 
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RADICALISM IN THE NORTH. 
Kingston-upon-Hall, July 26, 1836. 

AT a very numerous meeting of the Members of 
the Radical Association, and the inhabitants «f 
Hull generally, held on the Evenings of the 25th 
and 26th inst., Mr. John Jackson in the Chair, Mr. 
John Peck moved, and Mr. James Walliworth se- 
conded the following Resolution, which was carried 
unavimously :— 

That the hearty thanks cf this meeting be given 
to John Beil, Esq., late Editor and Joint-Proprie- 
tor of the True Sun, for the uniform courage dis. 
played by him in defending the rights of the people; 
and this meeting is also of opinion that in conse- 
quence of his indefatigable exertions and immense 
sacrifices both of personal liberty and personal pro- 
perty in the cause of Radical Reform, he merits the 
undivided support, esteem, and gratitude of the 
Radicals, not only of Hull, but of every town and 
village in the United Kingdom. 

Signed, J. Jackson, Chairman. 
JoHN STONE, Treasuret. 
James WALLWORTH, Secretary. 
Isaac Watts, Deputy do. 
ae en ae 
SUB-TENANTS or “ LODGERS” FRANCHISE. 


OccupieErs of houses, shops, counting-houses, 
apartments, or other premises of 10]. yearly value, 
the poor rates of which are paid by the landlord, may 


‘obtain their franchise in cities or boroughs by ob- 


serving the following 
INSTRUCTIONS : 

Take a witness with you to the overseer of the 
poor of your parish, and demand of him to be 
rated in the poor-rate book for the time forward, 
for the premises you occupy. At the end of one 
year from the date of your application you will be 
entitled to be placed on the ensuing list of voters. 
The neglect or refusal of the overseer to rate you is 
of no consequence, the proof of your demand being 
sufficient to establish your right. If you do not 
find your name in the list on the church-door at the 
proper time, give the common notice required by 
the Reform Act (Schedule I, No. 4), and upon 
attending before the revising barrister, yon will be 
placed in the register. Your claim to be rated will 
not alter the liability of your landlord for the 
amount of the rate, that being especially provided 
for in the Reform Act. {t makes no difference 
whether your tenancy is yearly, monthly, or 
weekly, provided it amounts to 101. within the 
year. 
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SURREY RADICAL ASSOCIATION. 


On Monday evening, a meeting of this associa- 
tiou took place at the chapel, Portland-sirset, Wal- 
worth, to consider of the propriety of petitioning 
the House of Commons on the subject of the im- 
prisonment of Dr, Beaumont in France: Mr. Hoare 
in the chair. 

The Chairman, after reading some extracts from 
Dr. Beaumont’s protest against the illegal proceed- 
ings of the French Chamber of Peers, which drew 
forth marks of general admiration, observed that it 
was the duty of every man calling himself a Radical 
te come forward in the cause of their suffering 
friend, Dr. Beaumont; it was their duty to call on 
Government to instruct their well-paid ambassadors 
to do their duty, and demand a reversion of the 
illegal sentence passed by the French tyrant Peers. 
(Hear.)—He must say, however, that our ambas- 
sadors served no purpose of utility, but merely to 
keep up the senseless mummery and pageantry ofa 
Court.—(Hear.) It was, however, satisfactory that 
the sympathies expressed by the people of Exgland 
at the meeting at the Crown and Anchor, and cther 
places, had become known in France, for although 
the government of Louis Philippe had sent back to 
this country the newspapers containing & full report 
of that meeting, yet he was happy to say that a 
Belgian paper had given nine columns of it, 
(cheers) and the effect was, that these papers had 
found their way into France.—(Cheers.) That 
Louis Philippe was not on a bed of reses was clear 
from the fact that he had given orders for a bail- 
proof carriage, aud would most likely, before long, 
staad in need of a ball-proof skin.—( Hear, hear.) 

Mr. Simpson proposed the first resolution ts the 
effect, “* That the atrocious tentence passed by a 
French Chamber of Peers oa Dr, Beaumont, under 
an ex post facto law, requires an alteration in the 
law of nations, so that no foreigr cr shali be tried 
except in the presence, and with the assistance, of 
his own countrymen.” He ebserved that Dr. Beau- 
ment had made himself obnoxious to tue tyrants of 
France by taking up the cause of the working man. 
—(Hear.) By devoting his education and talents 
to the service of the woiking man, he had lost caste 
with that society in which his fortune and friends 
had fitted him to move, but he acquired a place in 
the heart of every well-wisher te mankind, and h's 
name would be handed down to posterity amongst 
the greatest and noblest benefactors of mankind.— 
(Cheers.) The guilty Louis Philippe wes even now 
in greater danger in his ball-proof carriage than the 
virtuous Beaumont in the power of his persecutors. 
Virtue would still protect him and release him from 
his dungeon, while the guilty tyrant will soon fall 
from the tottering throne which is shaking under 
him.—( Hear.) ; ‘ 

Mr. Brockle seconded the resolution, which was 
earried unanimously, A 

Mr. Price propes:d the cecond resolution, ‘* That 
the illegal imprisonment of our fellow-coutryman, 
Dr. Beaumont, calls aloud on all Evglishmen, for 
the sake of justice, and to maintain the henour of 
their country, te come forward and intercede for 
him’’ He said Dr. Begumont was Condemned to 
perpetual imprisonment—a punishment only ex- 
tended in this conntry to the most heinous offences, 

But Dr. Beaumons only stood up publicly in sup. 
port of the rights of the workivg man, this was the 
head aud front of his offending.—(Hear, hear.) 
And mark, for this he was confined in a dungeoa 
17 months without trial, and then sentenced under 
a law notin existence at the commence ment of his 
incarceration. He contended thai nothing ever en- 
acted under the name of justice WaS S80 Monstrous as 
the trial of Dr, Beaumont. He theught the honour 
of our country was deesly wounded in his person, 
aad he was sure that at one peried even a Tory 
Government would have remoastrated with the 
French Government in a voice of thunder if they 
had dared to hava so outraged all Jay in the person 
of a British subject.—(Cheers.) He would urge 
them to egitate, they had done much by agitation, 
and by it alere could they éxpect to release that 
brave man, Dr. Beaumon:.—(Cheers.) 

Méssrs. Paddifoot and Fisher speke in support of 
the resolutions, which were carried unanimously, 
end a petition founded on them to the House of 
Commons rfad, when the méeting adjourned until 
fiext Moai ay evéning, at the same place, when the 
subject will be further discussed. 
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Thé House of Lordi has rejéctéd Steverson’s 
Bright.u Railway Bill, after it has c.s} the par- 
ties, as is alleged, upwards of 100,000/, 
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LETTER TO SIR ROBERT PEEL, MP., BY 
WM. COBBETLT, MP. FOR OLDHAM. 


(From Legacy to Labourers.) 


S1r,—Dedications are, generally, things of avery 
unmeaning character. Whatever this may be in 
other respects, it shall not be without a meaning: 
it shall state to you, without flattery and without 
radeness; first, my reasons for writing and pub- 
lishing this book ; and, second, my reasons for de- 
dicating it to you. 

My reasons for writing and publishing this book 
are these : it has always been my wish, that the 
institutions of England and her fundamental laws 
should remain unchanged. Not tbat I was unable 
to discover, in the order of nobility, and in the cir- 
cumstances connected with that order; in the dis- 
tribution of the immense property of the church ; in 
some other really properly called institutions of 
the country, things which I could have wished to 
be otherwise, than to be as they were: but there 
was so much of good in the institutions which we 
inherited from our fathers, that I always looked at 
any change in them with great apprehenzion, But, 
with regard to the innovations on thoge institutions : 
with regard to the monstrous encroachments of the 
aristocracy and of the usurers, within the last fifty 
years especially, it was impossible for me not to 
wish for a change, and as impossible for me not to 
resolve on assisting in effecting that change, if it 
were to be effected. It was impossible for me to 
look at the new treason laws, new felony laws, 
Bourbon-police laws, laws violating the compact 
betweea the people and the clergy, new and multi- 
plied laws hostile to the freedom of the press, hun- 
dreds of acts of parliament, subjecting men’s per- 
sons and preperty to be disposed of, to a certain 
extent, without trial by jury; the monstrous parti- 
ality in taxation ; a standing army in time of peace, 
greater than was ever before needed intime of war: 
new crimes in abundance, created by act of Parlia- 
ment; new punishments for old crimes; employ- 
ment cf spies justified in the House of Parliament; 
or, at least, ne punishment inflicted upon any one 
for being a spy, cr for having employed spies. 

It was impossible for me to behold these things ; 
to hold a pen at the same time, and to know that a 
good many ef my countrymen were ready to read 
what I wrote ; it was impossibie for me to be thus 
situated, and net exert myself in an endeavour to 
put a stop to these encroachments, and to bring my 
country back to something like the government 
which existed when I was born: to put a stop to 
the Bourbon innovations, and fo bring England 
back again to English government, 

I was in hopes that the “ Reformed Parliament”? 
would, at ence, have set to work to sweep away 
these innovations. Not only did it not do this, but 
it set itself to work te add to them in number, and 
to enlarge those that already existed. I pags over 
twenty instances of this, and come to that great 
and terrible innovation, the Poor-law Bill. Long 
before I was in Parliament, I saw the deep-laid 
scheme gradually preparing for execution. When 
it was matured and brought before us, I opposed it 
with all my might. I did every thing that I could 
do to prevent it from being passed. 

Io this case how stocd the matter? There was a 
proposition te abrogate (though not by name), in 
effect, those rights of the poor which had always 
existed, since England had been called England; 
which rights had been so solemnly recognised by 
the Act of the 43rd of Elizabeth; which act had 
existed upwards of two hundred years, and which 
had seen, during its existence, the most orderly, 
the most independent, yet the most obedient; the 
best fed and’the best clad, and, at the same time, 
the most industrious, and most adroit working peo- 
ple that ever lived upon the face of the earth, be- 
ing, along with these qualities, the best parents, 
the best children, the most faithful servants, the 
most respectful in their demeanour towards supe- 
riors, that ever formed a part of any civil com- 
munity. 

And, sir, what was the GrouND stated for abro- 
gating this law ; for uprooting the old and amiable 
parochial governments of England? What was 
the ground stated for the doing of this thing; for 
the sweeping away of this government, carried on 
by neighbours for their mutual good and happi- 
ness ; what was the ground stated for the tearing 
to pieces of this family government, and subjecting 
thirteen thousand parishes to the absolute will of 
three commissioners, stuck up in London by the 
servants of the king, and removeable at their plea- 
sure? Why, the grounds were as fellow, as stated 
by the Lord Chancellor, who was backed by Lord 
Radnor and by the Duke of Wellington, and a 
majority of the two Houses, you, sir, being in the 
majority of one of those Houses. 

‘There were many pretences urged ; many asser- 
tions made ; but the main ground, which, like the 
red of Aaron, devoured all the reat, was, that, if 
this Bill were not passed the poor-rates would soon 
swallow up the estates of the lords and gentlemen; 
and that it was necessary to be passed, in order to 
save their estates ; for that, unless it were passed, 
there was no security for property. 

Often as I have disproved these assertions ; often 
as I have shown that the increased amount of 
poor-rates has not been so great, nor any thing like 
so great, as the increased amount of rent and taxes: 
often as I have shown that the inevitable tendency 
of the Bill is, to bring down the farmers and la- 
bourers of England to the state of those in Ireland ; 
ofien as | have shown these things, I must show 
them again here ; because I intend this little book 
to go into every parish in this whole kingdom; and 
to be in all the industrious classes (who alone give 
strength to the country, and who furnish the rich 
with all their riches), the YOUNG MAN’S BEST, 
MOST USEFUL AND MOST FAITHFUL 
COMPANION, 

With regard to the increase of the poorerates, 
and their capacity of swallowing up estates; this 
charge against the working people of England is, 
as I am about to show, as false as that of the filthy 
Elders against Susannah; or, which is more a case 
in point, as false as the charge of the she-devil 
Jezebel against Naboth. The pcor-rates, by all 
the liars of the poor-law scheme, are made to 
amount to upwards of eight millions a year ; bat the 
return laid before us in Parliament has that much 
of honesty in it to take off two millions and mere, 
and ascribe them t» other heads of local expendi- 
ture, stating to us that the sum expended on account 
of the poor, amounts to six millions seven hundred 
thousand pounds a year. From this we are to de- 
duct what is laid out on law, on hired overseers ; 
on things invented for the purpose of punishing the 
poor ; and, besides these, there are the sums ex- 
pended on account of “ Irish and Scotch vagrants ;” 
so that, even these expenses, which arise out of a 
want of efficient poor-laws iti Scotland, and out of 
a want of any poor-laws in Ireland, are laid to the 
charge of the slandered working people of Eng- 
land! As much pains as pogsible are taken to 
confuse these accounts; but I venture to say, that, 
if the House of Commons do its duty and get'to the 
bottom of this matter, it will be found that not more 
than four millions out of the eight millions of 
pounds, are actually received by the poor; and 
that a very considerable part of that is reqnired to 
maintain the wives and children of men imprisoned 
or transported, for the sole purpose of securing the 
enjoyment of the pleasures of the rich; that is to 
say, for killing, or being in pursuit of, those wild 
animals, which, as I shall have to show in the 
course of this book, the law of nature, the laws of 
God, und the fundamental laws of Engiand, de- 
clare to be the common property of all mankind. 

But, taking the matter upon the showing of these 
confused, unsatisfactory, and really false accounts, 
recently presented to us; taking it to be true that 
the poor cost six millions seven hundred thousand 
peunds a year; taking it to be true that these ac- 
counts are correct, are we to suppose that the poor- 
rates were to be stationary, while rents and taxes 
were augmented ten or twenty fold? I might men- 
tion the increase of population, if Thad a mind to 
avail myself of it; but knowing that to be a pro- 
digious vational lie; knowing that England and 
Wales were, fifty years ago, upon the whole, more 
populous than they are now, or, at least, fully as 
populous, I leave that lie for the use of the ‘‘ So- 
ciety of Useful Knowledge ;” and confine myself to 
rentsand taxes. With regard to rents, itis notorious 
that they are twice as high as they were forty-four 
years ago; and, pray, why are noi the poor-rates 
to increase in the same proportion? Why should 
not the peor be more costly, as the landlords’ in. 
come has been greater? — But, it is the taxes that 
make the curious exhibition when compared with 
the poor-rates. The following figures, stating the 
amount of the rates, in the reign of James the 
Second ; in the year 1776; in the year 1789; and 
in the year 1833, ought to be familiar to every man 
who takes upon himself the office of being an 
adviser of the king, I will waive all that I have 
said about the faizehood of the statement of €x- 
penses imputed to the poor, and will suppose the 
poor to liave cost last year six millions seven hun- 
dred thousand p.ands; and then the comparative 
statement of poor-rates and taxes will atand as 
follows; | just observing here, that as to the govern. 
ment tates, the statement here includes the taxes 
of the three kingdoms, I being unable to teparate 
them by the means of any documents that I possess, 


Five-sixths ef the whole are, indeed, raised in 
England and Wales; but this is no matter with 
regard to my present purpose, the proportion 
being as true as if the amount paid by each of the 
kingdoms could be ascertained. ‘Thus, then, stands 
the matter. 


POOR RATES, GOVT, TAXES, 


Reign of James Ii. £160,000 £1,300,000 
1776 1,496 906 8,000,000 
1789 2,250,000 16,000,000 
1833 6,700,060 52,000,000 


Ought not the insolent calumniators of the indus- 
trious classes of England to blush at the sight of 
this? Ought not these impudent and unfeeling men 
to think a little of the consequences of their thus 
wantonly calumniating this laborious people, and 
calling them ‘‘ idle and sturdy vagabonds ?”’. Mast 
it not be evident to every one, without going into 
particular instances of illustrations, that the in- 
crease of poor-rates has arisen from the increase 
of rents and the increase of taxes; and not at all 
from any defect in the poor-laws, nor from any 
defect in their administration by overgeers and ma- 
gistrates?, How comes it that they never pro- 
duced all this mass of evil attributed to them, in 
the course of two hundred years? And how comes 
it that they produce no such evils now, in the 
untaxed United States of America? 

It is true, that the nation is burdened, even to 
the breaking it down: it is true that the farmers 
are ruined by prices equal to the prises of forty 
years ago; but, are they ruined by the six mil- 
lions (allowing it to be the six millions); or, are 
they ruined by the filty-twe millions? Itis also 
true that a very large part, and the greater part, of 
landlords are upon the point of utter ruin; but 
have they been ruined by the six millions, or by 
the fifty-two millions? Have they been ruined by 
the poor-rates ; er by the expense of the standing 
army in time of peace; by the pensions, sinecures, 
grants, and allowances, half-pay, amounting 
altogether to between six and seven millions a 
year; and by the thirty millions a year paid to the 
usurers, more than doubled in real amount by the 
passing of your bill? 

Monstrous! Stupendous stock of impudence, 

even in a half-drunk mountebank, to pretend, that 
the ruin has arisen from the working people! I: 
has been established for fact, that a hundred and 
thirteen cf your brether privy-councillors, not in- 
cluding bishops or royal family, swallow up six 
hundred and fifty thousand pouads a year out of the 
taxes; a sum equal to the aggregate amount of the 
poor-rates of Bedfordshire, Berkshire, Bucking- 
hamshire, Huatingdonshire, Cumberland, Mon- 
mouthshire, Rutlandshire, Westmoreland, and 
another county or two into the bargain! Yet this 
is nothing: this is no swallowing up! We vote 
every year a sum of money to be sent to Hanover, 
to be given to half-pay officers and their widows 
and children there, equal to the poor-rates of 
Cumberland and Westmoreland! There were 
grants to augment the livings of the clergy in Eng- 
land, to the amount of the poor-rates for ene year 
of ten counties in England, standing the first on the 
alphabetical list. We have just voted, to be given to 
lords, baronets, and ’squires, to induce them to free 
their slaves inthe West Indies, as muca money as 
would keep the poor of England and Wales for 
Jive years! All these are not “ swallowings up,” I 
suppose; but the working people know that they 
are swallowed up; and that they themselves are 
compelled to pay the far greater part of these sums 
out of the fruits of their labour. 

One’s blood boils at the bare statement of these 
undeniable facis. But this is not doing half justice 
to the working part of the community. The 
amount of the poer-rates ; the amount of what the 
poor receive in case of necessity, is swelled up and 
trumpeted about all over the kingdom. The 
atrocious lie of EIGHT MILLIONS is current in 
Ireland, as if communicated by a king’s proclam- 
ation. But, while this atrocious lie is trumped 
about, great care is taken not to say a word about 
what the working people pay! Yet how large a part 
of the fifty-two millions, how very large a part do 
they pay, ont of the fruit of their labour! Their 
drink, raised by their own hands, in their own 
country, pays a tax of two hundred per cent. ; while 
the drink of the rich, produced in other countries, 
pays a tax of only twenty per cent.! The malt 
tax alone, to say nothing of the hop tax, costs, in- 
cluding the monopoly arising out of the tax, not 
less than twelve millions a year, failing upon the 
shoalders of the working people alone, and on those 
of the tradesmen and farmers. A drunken moun- 
tebank would have them use ““ COARSER FOOD,” 
and, perhaps, drink water. I know one mounte- 
bank, well loaded with public money, who says 
that beer-is “a luxury, and not a necessary of 
life.” This queer mountebank seems to forget, that 
if there were no beer, there could be no malt tax, 
and that then there would be nothing to pay his 
pensions and his jobbings with! The working 
people pay the far greater part of the taxes out of 
their wages, and the beastly Malthusian philoso- 
phers would take away the wages, and yet have 
the taxes! Ah, sir! it isa puzzler! it really does 
seem as if the expunging of my RESOLUTION against 
yeu was not the last piece of expunging which we 
were destined to behold. 

(To be continued.) 

OC OTR COE RP ee | es 
(PHE PUBLIC should LOSE NO TIME in 

going to inspect the immense STOGK of FINE TEAS 
now on SALE at BURNARD’S celebrated and old-esta- 
blished Tea Warehouse, No. 32, Little Pultney-street, opposite 
Walker’s-court, near Golden-square, St. James’s, Westminster. 
One shilling a pound may be saved by the Public in purchasing 
Teas at the above Establishment; Families taking a chest or a 
12 Ib. box, will be charged lower than they could supply them- 
selves through any other mediom. 
Congou kind Tea......2s. 4d. | Fine ditto .... 4s. Od. 
Better Description ....3s. 4d. | Hyson flavoured ......5s. 6d. 

Daty on these is Is. 6d. Daty 2s. 2d, 

Strong Congon Tea....3s. 6d. | Fine Hyson ......+0..6s. 6d, 

Fine flavoured ditto.. ..4s. Od. | Fine Gunpowder ditto 7s. 6d. 
Pekoe flavoured ditto 4s. 8d. Duty 3s, 

Duty 2s. 2d. Good Roasted Coffee ..1s. 8d. 

Finest Pekoe Tea..,...58. 6d, | Fine Berbice.......2.. 18.104. 

{Duty 3s. Mocha, or Turkey «eee2s. Od 


Green Tea oe...-..004.33. Gd. 
Orders, post paid, duiy attended to. 


CHEAP CLOTHING, at 92 and 93, Fleet-street, 
near the Avenue to St. Bride’s Church. 

j J.Swain and Co., 

Tailors, &c., whilst 

gratefully acknow- 

ledging the very ex- 

tensive support with 

which they have been 

honotred for the last 

eight years, beg to di- 

rect the attention of 

gentlemen tothe very 

superior quality of 

their goods, and the net-less-superior style of the eut and make 

of their garments, which, they cenfidently avow, are not sur- 

passed at the mest fashionable houses et the west end of the 

town ; and that, too, at scarcely half the price charged at such 
houses, as will be seen by the following list of their prices— 

FOR CASH ONLY. 

Finest Blue er Black Suit.......06 

Do. Medley Colours.......0.... 

Finest Blue or Black Frocks...... 


6 6 


Do. Medley Coloured do. ..... 
Black Dress Trowsers......00 ... 112 
Summer TrowserS......--seeee008 0 14 


we 

— 

—] 
cocscocoeo 


A plain Suit of Livery............ 4 4 
Naval and Military Uniforms, Ladies’ Habits and_Pelisses, 
Children’s Dresses, Shooting and Hunting Dresses, Oper aand 
Walking Cloaks, &c, 
N.B. A large and splendid assortment of fancy goods for 
Trowsers and Dress Waistcoats. 
Export Orders punctually executed, 


SHLEY COOPER’S BOTANICAL FURIFY. 
ING PILLS are established by thirty years’ experience, 
and are always made use of at several public Hospitals, as the 
most successful treatment for Gonorrhea, Cleets, Strictures, 
and all Venereal Disorders, curing, in the short space of a few 
days, with ease and secresy, by one small pill for a dose; their 
operation is imperceptible, not requiring confinement, or the 
slightest restraint of diet or beverage; they do not disagree 
with the Stomach, nor cause any unpleasant smell to the breath, 
as is the case with all remedies. They are the most efficient 
remedy for Pimpled Faces, Scurf,and Seorbutic affections, and 
all eruptions of the skin, and are unequalled fer removin 
Whites and their consequences, Captains ef vessels shoul 
make a point of always taking them to sea, their unrivalled 
efficacy In curling Seurvy being known over the world, aad 
have lately been found to be very efficacious in euring Grocer’s 
Itch. Sold in boxcs at 2s, $d. and double boxes 4s. 6d. each, 
wholesale, by appointment, by HaNNAy and Go., No. 63, Ox- 
ford-street, the corner of Wells-street, London; and retail by 
Johnston, 68, Cornhill; Prout, 229, Straad; Oram, 38, Black 
man-street, Borough ; Hendebourk, 326, Holborn; Bowman, 
22, Piccadiily, Manchester; Gerdes, Droggist, 22, Church-street, 
Liverpool; H. Bellerby, York; Brook, Nudderstield; Webb, 
28, New-street, Birmingham; Mills, Bristol; and at one re 
spectable shop in every other town in the kingdom, and any 
shop that has not got them will procnre them from London & 
they have them ordered 


FOR GORNS AND BUNIONS, 7 
RAMSBOTTO’s CORN & BUNION SOLVENT 
Y the use of this valuable remecy tumecrale 
relief from pain is obtained, and by its successive applica 
i he most obstinate corns are entirely 
tion for a short period, t : 
removed, withont recourse to the dangerous operations of cut 
ting or fling. The Proprietor pledges himself that it does noi 
contain caustic or any other article that will inflaine the skin ; 
being white, it will aot stain the stecking, and the advantage it 
has over plaster is man’? <*. and fuliy appreciated, as its very 
laree and inereasing sac (.stifies. Sold in bottles at Is, lad. 
and 2s. each. Nie rs eee sale of this infallible re. 
medy for Corns, has caused it to be imitated in vari h r 
To inware etcat genuine, we ely requisite eaten 
that it has the signature of ‘“‘S. Ramsbottom” writt 
label that is pasted on the outside of the wrapper of eriry nee 
a wi without mG it is ops alps 
ola by Hannay and Go., 63, Oxford-street 
Weils-street, Londo; Jobnston, 8, Cornhill; Ovando, BLE, 
Mazi-street, Borough; Prout, 229, Strand; Hendebourk, 326, 
Middle row, Holborn; Bowman, 22, Piceadilly, Manchester; 
Deighion and Moxon, York; Brook, Huddersfield; Gerdés 
22, Charch-street, Liverpool; Hurst, Wake‘ield; Moxon, Hull; 
in Leicester, at the Journal Office; and in every other town in 
ba re pd the Agents for 6, S, O, Leddoa’s Famed Her- 
onic Pills, 


FOR INDIGESTION, COSTIVENESS, SICK HEAD 
ACHES, WEAKNESS OF THE STOMAGH, &c. 


OWDEN’S MILD BILIOUS AND LIVER 


PILLS. These Pills possess an advantage over most 
others, the dose by frequent repetition not requiring to be in- 
creased, contain neither calomel nor antimony, and require no 
confinement or alteration of diet. They mildly but effectually 
open the body, correct acidity, strengthen the stomach, purify 
blood, and, by evaceating crudities arising from a vitiated or 
dormant state of the secretion of the liver, stomach, or bowels, 
thoroughly remove giddiness, impaired appetite, unpleasant 
taste of the mouth, offensive breath, drowsiuess after meals, 
worms, unpleasant dreams, inactivity and depressien of spirits, 
jaundice, pain betwixt the shoulders, sick head-ache, as well as 
that form of head-ache which is attended more with confusion 
than pain, and in which there is a temporary dimness of sight. 
They speedily remove blotches, eruptions in the face, itching 
of the skin, &c., and all diseases which arise froma disordered 
state of the stomach or bowels, Free livers will find them an 
excellent dinner pill. The usual consequence of excessin wine 
the following morning will be entirely prevented. Females at 
particular periods of life and people of sedentary habits, will 
find them most beneficial. Families should never be without them 
as by their occasional use many serious complaints are prevented. 

Their action being in perfect unison with Lowden’s cele- 
brated Congh Pills, renders them betterthan any other aperient 
medicine for those who are troubled with coughs, asthmas, &c. 

Prepared end Sold Wholesale and Retail by the Proprietor, 
Lowden, Chemist, 205, Fleet Street, near-Temple Bar, Lon- 
don. In Boxes at Is. 14d. 2s. 9d. and 4s. 6d.each. And by 
all other Medicine Venders in the United Kingdom. 

*,* CAUTION.—Observe, second House from Temple Bar, 
lest by mistake a spurious article should be purchased under a 
similar name. 


CERTAIN CURE FOR CORNS AND BUNIONS. 


A LLINGHAM’S ROTTERDAM CORN = and 
BUNION SOLVENT, which gives relief upon the first 
application. Tbe Corn Solvent, now submitted to the notice 
of the public, has been in general use for the last fifteen years, 
and has never been known to fail where the directiois- have 
been followed; and the proprietor has been gratified by hear- 
ing frem many quarters of the relief which it has afforded 
after all other remecies have been tried without success, and 
of the active exertions which individuals, unknown to him, 
have made to promote its use, as an act of kindness to theic 
friends, who were suffering from these painful excrescences. 
TESTIMONIALS, 

The following are selected from numerous others, equally 
satisfactory, in the possession of the proprietor; and a per- 
sonal reference may be made to several gentlemen who have 
experienced the salutary properties of the Selvent, but who 
are averse to their names appearing in print :— 

“ Sir,—lI have great pleasure in bearing witness to the vir- 
tues of your Grn Solvent, by the use of a single bottie of 
which, in the year 1829, I was perfectly cured of two inyete- 
rate corns, and enabled to walk with ease, which had not been 
the case for several years ; nor have I experienced the slight- 
est inconvenience from them since. 

14, Catherine-street, Commercial-read, Yours, &c., 

Jan. 20, 1636. “J, NIcHOLS.” 

A further testimony to its merits, no less strong, is offered by 
the ingenuity which some unprincipled persons have exercised 
to imitate its title and appearance, and to substitute for it an 
article not merely inefficacious, but mischievous ; it is therefore 
necessary to ask for ‘‘ Allingham’s Rotterdam Corn and 
Bunion Selvent,” and see {that * J. A. Sharweed ” is written 
on the outside wrapper, a8 none others are genuine. 

Prepared and sold by J. A. Sharwood, Bishopsgate Without, 
in bottles at Is. 1}d., 23. Od., and 4s. 6d, each; and by ap- 
pointment, by most Medieine Venders,. 


A 


OTHER Proof of the extraordinary effects of 
BLAIR’S GOUT anp RHEUMATIC PILES. 
“To Mr. Prout, 

‘* Str, — Impressed 
with a sense of grati- 
tade for the benefit re- 
ceived, I beg you will 
add my testimony to 
those you have already 
published, of the asto. 
nishing efficacy of your 
truly vainable medi- 
cine, ‘ buair’s Gour 
& RuxkuMmaric Pivts.’ 
I have been afflicted 

* oe with the Gout for thirty 
years past, frequently confined for three months at a time, 
indeed I may say that half my time was lost in confinement 
and pain from this disorder. I have been for three weeks at 
a time unable to feed myself or turn in bed; in trath, 1 have 
been a martyr to it, and have dragged on a miserable exist- 
ence for many a long year, with crooked fingers, swelled an- 
cles, legs, and wrists; my suffering was dreadfully severe, my 
spirits low and desponding, my appetite lost, my strength de- 
clining: in fact, [ find it difficult to describe my state of body 
and mind: let it suffiee to say, that it was hardly possible to 
be more miserable than I was. In ene ef those dreadful at- 
tacks a few months since, when I was suffering the extreme 
torture of this complaint, and kad almost lest my senses, E 
fortunately caught a sight of your advertisement. Resolved to 
try a box, I took a dose the same evening, and slept well all 
night: the next morning I was considerably better, and con- 
tinued to mend fast, my appetite returning, my spirits wender- 
fully better, and I was in a few days quite a different man. [ 
have had occasion to take them a few times siuace—the whole 
quantity not exceeding three boxes in the last six months, 
and I have not laid up a single day, as the pills invariably 
prevent the attack coming on by taking them ou the first 
symptoms, I have been much stronger and better in health 
since than T have been for many years previous to taking the 
medicine, am able to walk several miles without difficulty, 
and as [know many thousands must be suffering frem this 
complaint, I hope you will continue to make your medicine 
known for their benefit, as I am convinced if it does for then: 
what it has for me, they will bless the day they were first in- 
duced to make trial. “ Wa. Mannine.” 

“* Lower Fore-street, Lambeth, March 14, 1836.” 

These Pills are taken witheut the least care or attention, by 
either sex, young or old, and have the peculiar property of 
entirely removing the disease without debilitating the frame, 
which is universally left in a stronger and better state than be- 
fore the malady coramenced. And there is another mest im- 
portant effect belonging to this medicine—that it prevents the 
disease flying to the brain, stomach, or other vital part. 

Sola by Thomas Preut, 229, Strand, London; and, by his 
appointment, by all respectable medicine-venders, Price 2s, 9d, 

er bex. 

a Ask for Blair’s Gout and Rheumatic Pils; and see that the 
signature of ‘Thomas Preut’’ is en the outside of the wrapper. 

To rHe Traps.—The usual FULL allowance to the trade 
by having them pinxeT from No. 229, Strand. 


or al 
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TIRLINGREES’ ESSENCE.—Its vast and ia- 


creasing sale, from the recommendation of the highest 
Medical characters, as well as those who have experienced its 
salubrious and beneficial effects, proves its great success and 
superiority over every other preparation, in being the inoat 
safe and effectual remedy ever discovered for the cure of to- 
norrhea, Gleets, Seminal Weakness, Strictures, Whites, Pains 
in the Loins, Kidneys, Lumbago, Gravel, Irritation of the 
Bladder, Urethra, and other Diseases incident to the Sexual 
and Uriuary Organs, freqnently performing a perfect cure in 
the short space of three or four days. It contains, in a con- 
centrated state, all the efficacious parts of the Cubeb, chemi- 
cally combined with Sarsaparilla, and other choice alteratives. 
which renders it invaluable to those afflicted with secondary 
Syphilitic Symptoms, Pains of the Boxes, Ulcers, Pimples, 
Blotches, Scorbutic Eruptions, Glandular Swellings, and all 
diseases arising from a tainted and impure state of the blood. 
In cases of Debility, Want of Power, both Local and General, 
Tabes Dorsalis, Diabetes, Wasting Impotence, and Nervons 
Depression of Spirits, it has been taken with the most decided 
benefit. A regular perseverance in its use has invariably been 
feund to impreve the appetite, assist the digestive powers, and 
give muscular strength, energy, and vigorous health to the 
whole system. The most delicate female may take it with per 
fect safety, It is an excellent restorative after the constitation 
has been weakened or injured by mercurial, or from any other 
cause. 

Prepared only by the Proprietor, J. W. Stirling 86, High- 
street, Whitechapel; from whom i: «a ve sent to any part of 
the world, upen enclosing a remittance, and any part of London 
(carriage free), in Bettles at 4s. 6d., 10s., and 203s. each, 

IMPORTANT CAUTION. 

The Proprietor being apprised of several unprincipled Me- 
dicine Vendors, who, when applied to for this remedy, substi- 
tute, under the name of Cubebs, Sarsaparilla, &c. a worthless 
and injurious article of their own make, feels it is an impera- 
tive duty to say, that it is abselutely necessary, before pur- 
chasing, to see the name “ J. W. Stirling,” Whitechapel, is 
engraved on the Goverament Stamp affixed outside the wrap- 
per on the bottle, without which it cannot be genuine. 

Agents: Sanger, 152, Oxford-street; Barclay, Farringdon- 
street; Johnstone, 66, Cornhill; Heuderbourcke, 226, High 
Holborn; Stradling, Royal Exchange; Harvey, 61, Great 
Surrey-street; Sabine, Old Bailey; Brew, Medical-hall, 
Brighton; Tandy, Bailey, Wolverhampton; Wimble, Week- 
street, Maidstone; Mawhood, bed ant Greese, 3, Foubert’s- 
place, Regent-street ; Machell, 8, St. Martin’s-court, St. Mar- 
tin’s-lane; Dye and Bruce, Goswell-street; and cam be had of 
all the principal Medicine Vendors in Town and Country. 

Ask for Stirlingrees’ Essenee, 


FRANK’S SPECGIFIG SOLUTION OF COPAIBA. 


A CERTAIN and MOST SPEEDY CURE for 
‘ all URETHRAL DISCHARGES, GLERTS, SPAS- 
MODIC STRICTURES, IRRITATLON of the KIDNEYS, 
BLADDER UR&THRA,and PROSTATE GLAND. 
4 ae aS: TPSTIMONIALS. 
eas f From J. H. Green, Esq., F.R.S. 


one of the Couneil of the Royal 
College of Surgeens, Surgeon 
te St. Thomas’s Hospital, and 
Prefesser ef Sargery in King’s 
College, Londos. 
“] havemadetrial of Mr.FraNnxs’s 
Solution ef Copaiba, at St. Tho- 
mas’s Aespital, in a variety of 
cases ef discharges im the male 
and female,and the results war- 
rant my stating, that it is an 
efficacious remedy,and one which 
does not preduce the usual un. 
pleasant effects of Copaiba; 
(Signed) 
35 “ JosxrA HENRY Green. 
« 46, Lincein’s Inn Fields, April 15, 1835. 


Esq., F.R:S., surgeon to Guy”, 
From B. bh Pain — Anstomy, ke, &e y’s Hospital 


« New street, Spring Gardens, Apri] 13, 1835.” 


0. 3, Furnival’s Inn, Hol- 
e Hospital, Greville street, 


“ My dear Sir,—I have given your medicine in very man 
cases of Gonorrhea and Gleets, pbs of which had heen any 
mosths under other treatment, and can bear testimony to its 
great effioacy, I have found it to cure in a much shorter time 
and with more benefit to the general health than any other 
mode of treatment I know of: the generality of cases have 
been cured within a week from the commencement of taking 
the medicine, and seme of them in less time then that, Have 
the geodness to send me another supply. 

“Tam, dear Sir, your’s very truly, 
(Signed) ‘““WiILLIAM HENTscR. 

“ April 15, 1835.” 

Prepared only by G. Franks, surgeon, 90, Blackfriars-road, 
asd may be bad of Sis agents, Barclay and Sous, Farringdon- 
street ; Edwards, 67, St. Paul’s Church Yard; Butler, 4, Cheap- 
side, corner of St. Paul’s; Sanger, 150, Oxford-street; Johnston, 
68, Cornhill; Prout, 229, Strand; Headebourck, Middle-row, 
Holborn; Bewling, St. George’s-circus, Serry Theatre; Watts, 
106, Edgeware-road, Londen; Evans, Son, & Go. 15, Fenwick- 
street, Liverpool;. at the Medical Hail, 54, Lower Sackyille- 
street, Dublin; of J. and R. Raimes,. Leith-waik, Edin- 
bergh; and of all Patent Medicine Venders ia the United 
Kingdom. Sold in betties at 2s. 94., 45. 6d., and 11s. each 
Duty included.—Caution. To prevent imposition, ric 
nourable Commissioners of Stamps have fines eagtaven 
of “ GRoRGE it td Biackfriars-re a 
on the Government Stamp. 3 

N.B.—Hospitals, and other Medical in oat supplied as 

usual from ay ne ae ee : 

#.¢ Mr, Franks may ohare ee 7 “ly wnitil 


At 


IRELAND. 
Tue Tithe War.—The Cork Herald has an ac- 
count of the arrest for tithe of a Miss Kearay, of 


Duneen. The Editor of the Cork Herald, who 
seems to bea very comic fellow in his way, intro- 
duces the matter in a very ludicrous manner. The 
Corkonian Editor conceives the seizure of a lady 
by a parcel of drunken ruffians a capital joke— but 
we cannot forbear partially quoting himself :;-- 

‘The «ebeliion men of our Sovereign Lord the 
King in his Court of Exchequer, although they 
Sa0wed themselves men of immense perseverance, 
and of patience that could not be exhausted, did 
not act sentimentally. They omitted troubling 
themselves with consulting the feelings of a sick 
relation of the enemy—but they felt for Miss 
Kearny, the Governess-in-Chief of Duneen Castle 
~—and they felt for her pocket, which they lightened 
somewhat, and which the friendly historian who 
tells this fatal issue of determined resistance to the 
payment of a tithe debt to the Reporter, with great 
felicity of language calls ‘a deed of darkness.’ 
Very dark, indeed, to catch a lady in her bed—and 
then to place the broad arrow on her pockets— 
surely this is not the age of chivalry! But if felk 
will go to war, its hard results are to be anticipated 
—and, as if two ride upon a horse, one must ride 
behind, so our belligerant damsel must endure de- 
feat and its consequences in a manner werthy of 
her Strategical fortitude.—The following is the 
bulletin of the three months’ siege endured by the 
uncapitulating Miss Kearny of Duneen Fortress, 
with the ‘moving accidents by flood,’—till she was 
carried hy sterm :— 

“* © Titngs.—The work of darkuess still goes on 
—disorganizing the order of society. At two of this 
morning Miss Mary Kearny, ef Duneen, in the 
parish of Courcies, was arrested in her bed for tithes 
by a party of police frem Kinsale—who conducted 
her to Kilmore—one of her places; here, in cose- 
quence of her only sister’s illness, that would not 
admit of her absence from home, she agreed to 
terms of settlement rather than go to gaol. It 
should be known, however, that ber defeat tcok 
place under circumstances highly honourable to 
herself; it was after standing a siege of three 
months, her place being barricaded during that 
period—on her de’ence against a writ of rebellioz 
and other tithe exrenses—amounting to several 
hundreds of pounds; when at length she was sur- 
prised in the night, and taken by stratagem. The 
fatigue of so hard and tedious a struggle, combined 
with the fright of this late event, is calculated to 
shorten the days of that very delicate lady her sister. 
When shali those have an end’ ’Tis rather an in- 
teresting fact, that Miss Kearny, apprehensive of 
this recent occurrence, has spent several nights 
duriag the last month, under the cold damp roof 
of the ocean rocks of Duneen, and sometimes in a 
boat prepared to launch off, trusting to the mercy 
of the reckless wave, rather than to that of the ruth- 
less church!” 

Aud this is the way that the religion of the lowly 
Jesus is to be supported—tbis is the modus operandi 
fer spreading the reformed faith in Ireland ! 

DUBLIN, JuLy 29.—PREVALENCE OF DISFASE AND 
Distress.——The effects of the uaohesltby state of the 
weather for several weeks past, combined with the 


_ existing distress amongst the mass of the popula- 


tion, sre now apparent in various districts of the 
counsry, north and south, where a malignant typhus 
fever is desslating the miserable habitations of the 
poor. On the north-west coaat, you are arare, ex- 
treme distress has prevailed since the commence- 
ment of the sucamer. In Donegal, where thou- 
sands ef the peasantry have been in a state of abso- 
lute famine, partial relief has been afforded by 
several cargoes ef potatoes and oatmeal, forwarded 
by direction of the Government, and within the last 
week or two, so urgent were the app'ications for 
furtzer aid, that a sum of money was sent down to 
the principal officers of the Coast Guard to purchase 
food for the famishing people. In Enniskillen and 
other parts of Ulstsr, a province which hitherto has 
been comparatively free from distress, the condition 
of the poor is mest deplorable. Tie following ap- 
palling statement appears in the Enniskillen Chro- 
niele of yesterday :—* We learn, with regret, that 
cases of fever are numerous in this town and neigh- 
bourhood among the pocrer classes, aud that the 
utmost destitution and distress are the lamentable 
consequence. Some entire families are lying in 
miserable cabins in the back streets, with scarce a 
wisp of straw between them and the damp earth, 
and wanting even the requisite nourishment. There 
are inetances of children and others almost perish- 
ing frem want, and of persons not quite convales- 
cent, tottering on their limbs to the deors of the 
benevolent inhabitants in quest of means to provide 
some sort of food fer themselves and wretched 
families, and thus unavoidably spreading the con- 
tasion. Ii is to be lamented that there are no avail- 
able funds to mees such instances of distress; and 
unless some exertion be made to afforu relief to the 
sufferers, itis not easy to estimate the extent to which 
be deselativg influence of the disease may reach, 
particularly a3 this season, when the food of the psor 
is scarce and unwholesome, and perhaps rendered 
more s0 by the prevailing wes weather. We under- 
stand thet it is in contemplation to cali a meeting of 
the inhsbitants fer the purpose of adopting some 
means of allsviating the distress, and arresting ihe 
progress of the disease. In the meantime, any cou- 
tributions forwarded to the office of this paper, by 
the gentry and otker ben:voleat persons of the 
neighbourhood, blessed with the means, shall be 
acknowledged, and handed te the persons who may 
be appointed for those purposes.’’—This, certainly, 
is a most heartrending picture of human suffering. 
There are, indeed, no funds available to mitigate 
the misery of those destitute crestures, or to arrest 
the progress of the malady. Ireland is still witbout 
poor-laws, and upwards of two milliens of her 
population are left fer existence to the chauces of 
beggzry, and expesed to all the horrors of pericdical 
famiae and pestilence. Many are the projects re- 
gording this country, which have occupied almost 
the entire time of the legislature for severai years 
pest, but any, or all of them, can have little or no 
effect upon the cendition of the poor population. A 
compulsory provision for the poor—a law which 
would give them a claim upon the preperty of the 
country—is the ouly measure which can elevate the 
character of the people, and lay the foundation of 
permanent tranquillity, order, and obedience to the 
law in Ireland. Such a measure yeur journsl has 
invariably, perseveriagly, and, I uecd not add, 
powerfully advocated, and yours is not the blame 
and the disgrace of the helpless misery which still 
afflicts our miliions of a pauper population. I have 
speken ouly of the north, because the existence of 
such dreadful distress there proves the spreading of 
the calamity. Sach a state of things as | have de- 
scribed is of ordinary occurrence ip the sou'h, The 
gubjviaed extract from the Limerick Times of yester- 
day shows that the sufferings of the poer in that 
city zre also aggravated by the pestilence :—‘* We 
feel it to be our duty, though a painful one, to direct 
public attention to the alarming state of disease in 
Limerick. Notwithstanding the weekly discharge 
of about 20 patients, the appalling number of 175 
cases, many of which are of a very maligsant 
usture, Appears, by the report, as at present in our 
Fever Hospital. Independent of the numbers ia 
hospital suffering under this dreadful visitation, we 
are aware that fever has become very prevalent 
amocgst the poorer classes.”’—Times Correspon- 


dence, 
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COMPARISON or FOREIGN GRAIN anp 
FL@UR witH THE ENGLISH MARKET. 


Tue highest quotation of white wheat ef the first 
quality at Hambeurgh is 90 rixdellars current the 
Jast, which auswers to 295. the quarter; and the 
highest quotation of red wheat of the first quality is 
86 rixdollars current the last, which answers to 27s. 
yd. the quarter, and therefore the mean price at 
Wamborgh of white and red wheat together is 28s. 
4d. the quarter. The highest quotation of winte 
wheat of the first quality in London is 58s. the quar- 
ter, aad the highest quotation of red wheat of the 
first quality is 54s, the quarter, and therefore the 
mean price in London of white and red wheat to- 
gether is 563. the quarter. It appears, therefore, 
that wheat is 903 per cent. dearer in London than 
at Hamburgh, and that with the sum of 2/. 14s. a 
man may buy 15} bushels of wheat at Hamburgh, 
whereas with the same sum he can buy only eight 
bushels ia London. The mean or average of the 
price of wheat of the first quality at Hamburgh, 
Amsterdam, Antwerp, and Siettin, is 30s. 6d. the 
quarter, and the mean price of wheat of the first 
quality ia London being 56s. the quarter, it follows 
that the mean price in London is 833 per cent. 
higher than that of the four above- mentioned places. 
The present duty on the importation of foreign 
wheat into England is 36s. 8d. the quarter, which 
is equal to the following rates:—To a rate of 1291. 
8s. per cent. on the prime cost of wheat at Ham- 
burgh; to a rate of 1221, 18s. ld. per cent. on the 
prime cost of wheat at Amsterdam ; to arate of 971. 
93, Lld. per cent. on the prime cost of wheat at Ant- 
warp; to arate cf 1371. 18s. 8d. per cent. on the 

rime cost of wheat at Stettin; and to a rate of 
1201, 43. 8d. per ceat. on the mean price uf the four 
above-mentioned places. 

oS 


Mr, Rothschild departed this life on the evening 
of the 28th ult, 


LITERATURE, 

Buonarotti’s History of Babeuf’s Conspiracy for 
Equality, §c, translated from the French, with 
original Notes, &c. By Bronrerre. Hether- 
ington, Strand, 

History has been gaid to be an old almanack ; 
there can be no doubt that it is in most cases a 
lying legend; for where it is not absolutely fic- 
titious, it is 39 perverted and distorted, to serve 
the varicus purposes of the writers, as to differ 
from fable only io the greater amount of its mis- 
chievousness. There are few portions of history, 
however, which have been 8o flagrantly mis-writien 
ag the first French revelution, The object of the 
writers has been to impress the public mind with 
a terrifying notion of the character of popular 
actions, and they have succeeded to admiration. 
The French revolution has been made the raw- 
head and bloody-bones with which the aristocracy 
has frightened the world into an endurance of their 
atrocities. Rapine and murder are represented to 
have been the exclusive objects of the popular 
leaders; and all the frightfal calamities that were 
incident to that bleody drama are coolly set down 
to their account. He who lets the world know 
the truths of this matter is entitled to no mean 
praise. He not only vindicates the memory of 
patriots against the foul aspersions cast upon them 
by lying and venal historians; but he at the same 
time aids the cause of humanity, by the inculca- 
tion of important truths, and the creation of active 
and enlarged sympathies. 

How different was the object of the prime 
movers in the French revolution from that of the 
selfish and sanguinary wretches who soon became 
the most prominent and powerful actors in it; and 
what a salutary lesson may the millions learn 
from an honest analysis of these two classes of 
persons! But where is this to be found, in a shape 
available to those for whom we most desire it? 
Had this question been proposed previously to 
the publication of the book whose title stands at 
the head of these remarks, we could not have 
answered it as we should desire to have done, 
There was no such book; but the want has been 
supplied by the publication of this English trans- 
lation of Buonarotti’s work. In this we have the 
confessions of one of the actors in the event we 
speak of; and his informed and enlightened judg- 
ment, and his incorruptible integrity and love of 
truth, have eminently fitted him to enlighten the 
world upon an affair of so much importance and 
interest to mankind at large. 

The principal object of Buonarotti was to nar- 
rate the origin, objects, and termination of Ba 
benf’s conspiracy for equality, in the year IV. of 
the French Republic; but this object necessarily 
threw him back upon a consideration of the prin- 
cipal events by which it was preceded. He says— 

** Having to render an account of a singularly 
bold enterprise, I have considered it my duty to 
make clearly appear in what manner we conducted 
ourgelves ; and to this end I have deemed it neces- 
sary to bring to recollection the situation in which 
the Revolution then stood, the successive phases 
which had marked its progress, and the virtues cr 
vices which appeared to us to have exercised any 
influence upon it. Accordingly, I have commenced 
my narration with a rapid retrospect of this Revo- 
lution, up to the period of those events which form 
my subject-matter. I have not pretended to write 
a history of them, I have only desired to sketch 
the impressions which we (the conspirators) re- 
ceived from them. To accomplish the task thus 
imposed upon me, it was not sufficient te narrate 
what Babeuf and his friends did, or wiahed t> do, 
with the view of putting their plan in execution; 
it was necessary also to explain the final end which 
they proposed to themselves, and the manner in 
which they demonstrated to their own satisfaction 
its justice and necessity. I have, therefore, fol- 
lowed up my recital of the facts of the conspiracy, 
by a development of their doctrines and of their 
projects.” 

The author reasonably enough anticipates objec- 
tions to the doctrines inculcated in his work, and 
which it was the object of the conspirators to 
realize in the republic of France. Many of the 
readers of this book will be surprised at their own 
familiarity with these doctrines, and will at once 
recognize them as furnishing the only basis for a 
healthy state of society. Buonarotti says— 

“Tam not ignorant that the political and eso- 
nomical principles which [ must avow, will meet 
with many disapprovers, but that is no reason for 
not publishing them ; other opinions, pretended to 
be errors, have established themselves as incon- 
testable truths. Are there not men whom the tinsel 
of civilized society has not dazaled, nor the systems 
which are preached up by those who arrogate to 
themselves the right of directing opinion? They, 
perhaps, will appreciate the importance of these 
opinions, and will give some regret to the memory 
of those courageous citizens who, being penetrated 
by their justice, and preud of exposing their lives 
in supporting them, sealed them at last with their 
blood. Strongly knitted to them by the conformity 
of our sentiments, I partook in their conviction 
and efforts ; and if we deceived ourselves, our error 
was, at least, complete. They persevered in it to 
the grave ; and for my own part, after subsequent 
long reflection, I remain convinced that that equa- 
lity which they cherished, is the only institution 
proper for conciliating all real wants, for directing 
the useful passions, restraining the dangerous 
ones, and giving to society a free, happy, peaceful, 
and durable form.” 

The translation and publication of this work, in 
its present form, is the rendering of a signal ger- 
vice to the world, for which all concerned in it are 
entitled to our warmest thanks, and we hope to see 
it obtain a most extensive circulation. 


— 

THE Wetcu CHurcu.—In John’s Essay on the 
Cause of Dissent in Wales, we find it stated that 
the alien Clergy in the Diocese of St Asaph yearly 
‘©reap where they have sown,” as follows :— 
Relatives ef Bishop Bagot, 1,1001; of Bishop 
Cleaver, 2,1261.; of Bishop Horsley, 2,6901.; of 
the leviathan Luxmorve (principally given to his 
sons), 14,0361.: ‘Yotal, 19,9521.!! The recipients 
of these enormous incomes know not the Welch 
language, reside in England, and the pastoral 
charge is administered by ill-paid curates, of 
whose qualifications they are the sole judges: we 
believe their only care is to get them as cseap as 
they can. The other Welch dioceses present an 
equally black picture. 

GREENWICH RecGaTTa.—-On Monday the 59th 
Annual Regatta, for a splendid boat, value 231., 
and 12 sovereigns came off at Greenwich. A nu- 
merous company was present to view the match, 
which was one of the best contested we have wit- 
nessed this season. The bats started from the 
Dreadnought to Enderby's Wharf twice round ; in 
the third heat an accident occurred which it was 
feared would be attended with loss of life, two 
boats, Newton and Hewett’s, were upset by the 
wind, which blew very strong, the men, were, how- 
ever, quickly picked out of the water by Weeks, the 
manager, whose attention threughout the matsh was 
meritorious in the highest degree. The matcli-was 
contested in five heats by six men: the following 
are the names of the competitors, with the prizes 
they received— 

Thomas Keys, a new Wherry, value £23. 
Edward Harrison........ £5 0 0 cash 


James Moor .....cee+000- 210 O 
Thomas Sulllivan........ 2 0 0O- 
Joseph Newton......+-... 110 0 
William Hewett.,........ 1 0 @ 


Each heat was well contested ; Harrison was the 
favourite at starting, and in the last heat with Keys 
exhibited great strength and wind, but the experi- 
ence of Keys, who is an old man, won hii the prize. 

The Dissenters, as was to have been expected, 
are greatly exasperated at Loid John Russell’s de- 
claration with respect to Chureh-rates on Monday 
night. Tne follewiog extract from the Patriot ef 
last week may be taken as an indication of the feel= 
ing it has produced :—‘* But we, what have we Dis- 
senters to say in behalf of Ministers?—nothing. 
What have they done for us Dissenters? nothing. 
We have beex received, ard discoursed with civilly, 
and that is all. The Registration and Marriages 
Bills, as we said before, are matters of general legis- 
lation, and by these Acts, if they become Acts, ve 
shall be benefitted only incidentally. The greatest 
grievanee, the continual, daily, master-grievance, 
of which we complain, is Church-rate. On Monday 
night, towards the close of the debate, that impost 
was so pressed upon Lord John Ruszeil’s attention 
as to force from him his real views upon the sub- 
ject. Alter the third reading the bill bis lordship 
said, in reply to the appeal made to him by the 
hon. membar for Hull (Mr. Hutt), that it was the 
intention of Government to introduce, ia the course 
of next session a measure for the regulation of 
Caurch-rates; but after the opigions the hon. 
gentleman had expressed, he was bound to say he 
thought it would not be satisfuctory to him.’ It ¢oes 
not appear that Mr. Hutt expressed any other than 
our own opinions, and, therefore, wesay the Govern- 
ment ‘measure’ will not be satisfactory to us, We 
desire ard claim tbe total abolition of Church rate 
—upon this we insist. His lerdship need not trouble 
himself on our account with any ‘ measure” which 
he is pleased to call a ‘ regulation.’ We can ‘ regu - 
Jate’ the Church-rate ourselves—-we can abolish it,” 
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DISCHARGED ENGINEERS. 


THERE are at present three men suffering imprison- 
mnt by order of the magistrates, to which we wish 
to call the particular attention of our readers. A 
nan, without any qualification for the business, 
either as to acquired knowledge or natural ability, 
was introduced among Messrs. Seaward’s men. 
As soon as the workmen saw his want of skill, he 
became the subject of their mirth and contempt. 
No doubt the mancould not bear up against the 
united ridicule of the whole shop, but no violence 
was used or intended towards him—he was purely 
an object of centempt, and not of envy or fear. 
Under these circumstances, he was obliged to leave 
the shop. So mach for this man at present, 

The conduct of the Messrs. Seawards skortly 
afterwards compelled the men to leave their em- 
ployment, As soon as the shop was clear, Messrs. 
Seawards, in the full exercise of their power and 
wisdom, took this man into their employ again. 
We find no fault with them for doing so if they 
thought well—but they were r ot content with doing 
this—they immediately set about confounding the 
two together, and making it appear that the men 
were the cause of the man leaving—and that the 
man was the cause of the men leaving their employ. 
For this purpose the man, by and with the autho- 
rity of the Messrs. Seawards, applied to the magis- 
trates, who, in the exercise:f their power, sentenced 
these men to imprisonment—for what? why, for 
intimidating this man and obliging him to leave his 
employ. In what, we would ask, does intimidation 
consist? Did the man prove that any violence had 
been used towards him? Did he, cowardly and 
upprincipled fool as he is, show any just cause of 
fear for his personal safety? Nothing of the kind. 
And have we arrived at such a state of things, that 
working men are not to express their feelings of 
contempt for the villains that infes: society, without 
being deprived of their rights as men ? 

These men, feeling the injustice of their sentence, 
by some unaccountable means, appealed to the 
bench of magistrates: as well might the lamb have 
appealed to the raging wolf, or the innocent and 
unoffending dove have made her complaint to the 
majestic and fire-eyed eagle. The magistrates con- 
firmed the former decision, and the men are now 
suffering the punishment of felons to glut the savage 
vengeance of their unfeeling employers. 

These are the simple facts of the case. Let us 
now look at the intimidation part. Would the 
magistrates have allowed us to plead the cause of 
these men? Would the lawyers allow us to plead 
for them if they appeal to a court of law? Woald 
the preacher allow us to address his flock in his 
own pulpit? Will the docter allow us to practise 
without a diplema? It is needless to multiply 
questions—we know they would not—and are 
werking men to be trampled on with impunity and 
not be allowed to express their contempt? We 
hope not; and we hope that the public will take 
up this case and show, that in this country not even 
the magistrates themselves—powerful as they are— 
can violate the first principles of justice with 
impunity, 
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STATE PENSIONS 


FALLING DUE THIS WEEK. 
(Weekly True Sun.) 


Baskerville, Ellen ..seee......-. 3718 8., 10th Payment 
Cockburn, Jean. .......... ecee 184 0 O,. 47th Ditto 
Hernon, Sarah . ..........-ee008 6116 4.. Ditto 
Hernon, Elizabeth........-..... 6116 4.,, Ditto 
Hume, Elizabeth .....eees...--- 200 6 7.. 10th Ditto 
Marray, Lady Virginia....... eo 184 6 0., 38th Ditto 
Magra, Emily Eliza............. 194 2 6.. 3lst Ditto 
Magra, Harriett ............ exeszlia2e. 655% Ditto 
Rumbold, Emily.. ...... ements 115 19 6... 10th Ditto 
Rumbold, Caroline E. ......26 oe 11519 6.,, Diito 
Stewart, Jane and Lilias....... + 4016 0.,, 47th Ditto 


*,* The fair sex engross the favour of the court 
entirely to themselves this week, and are pretty 
well used, considering the valuable services done 
to the country for the bounty thus conferred — 
Cockburn is a name bringing with it Admiralty 
reminiscences, and the palmy days of oryism— 
eight of this deserving name appear on the State 
Pauper List! Murray, however, is more frequently 
met with, and ‘‘ Stewart” regales in a round dozen. 


ee 


By an arrangement between the French and 
English government, letters may now be sent from 
Dieppe, per packet, direct to Brighton, by paying 
3d. at Dieppe, and 6d. at Brighton, or vice versa 
from Brighton to Dieppe, so that a letter crosses 
the sea for the charge of 94. This is fsund to be a 
great accommodation at Brighten and aleng the 
coast, and is muck quicker and cheaper than by 
way of Calais. From the 15th inst. newspapers 
from France to England may be received en pay- 
ment of a halfpenny, and Englizh ones in France on 
payment of four centimes. 

ATTEMPT AT MuRDER FROM JEALOUSY. — Ann 
Librouse, aged 35, was placed at the bar of a French 
Provincial Court, charged with an attempt to mur- 
der a young man, named Villate, under the follow- 
ing circumstances :—The prisoner, who resided in 
the arondissement of Perrigueux, had for seme 
years past been carryivg on an illicit intercourse 
with Villate, a young farmer, and she had a child 
by him, which was now five years old. It appeared 
that the conduct of tke prisoner had latterly given 
rise to some suspiciona in the mind of Villate con- 
cerning the fidelity of his mistress, whose charms 
were ef no erdinary character; a quarrel took 
place between them, which ended in Villate leaving 
her and marrying another. Vhe prisoner no seoner 
saw herself forsaken than she began te contemplate 
revenge, and did not take much trouble to conceal 
her intentions. On the day following Villate’s 
marriage, she went out with a leaded pistol for the 
purpose of avenging herself upon her faithless 
lover, and seeing him walking in the streets, went 
deliberately up behind him, presented the pistel 
between his shoulders, and pulled the trigger. 
Fortunately, however, for her intended victim, it 
missed fire, and she was immediately taken into 
custedy with the loaded pistol in her hand. The 
prisoner, when questioned by the Jury, avowed the 
crime of which she stood charged, and showed no 
remorse whatever. She continued to dwell upon 
her unrequited love and the abandonment of her 
poor little child by the author of its being. In 
reply to a question by the President, she said she 
did net intend to kill him; her object was only to 
wound him, that his sufferings might be as great as 
her own. When the prosecutor came ferward to 
make his deposition, he did not appear to dare to 
look the prisoner in the face ; but she placed herself 
in such a position that he could not avoid her, and 
vented her rage in the most bitter terms of reproach 
against him. He teek no notice of her interpo- 
sition, but when he had finished his evidence sat 
down with the most perfect self-possession. The 
President then addressed the Jury, and they found 
the prisoner guilty of the attempt to murder, but 
without premeditation. She was sentenced to five 
years’ imprisonment, the minimum punishment of 
the law. 

Tue Evpuratis Expepition.— The following 
very affecting extract is from a letter written by 
Lieutenant Lynch, the commander of the Tigris 
steamer :—" Euphrates steamer, off town of Anah, 
in the river Euphrates, the 27th of May, 1836. 
Poor Robert is no mere! he went down by my 
side, on the 21st ef this month, in a dreadful storm, 
that drove my vessel to the bottom in a few minutes, 
as we were running along, proud in leading the 
way, over the unknown stream, and confident in 
our vessel and the band around us. All was 
blighted in a few minutes ; and even yet Iean only 
look back with stupor to the dreadful event. Little 
did we think death was hovering so near. I saw 
the storm coming, and prepared for it, but prepa- 
rations were not of any avail; it dashed us before 
it, amidst a cloud of sand, dark as midnight; and, 
cleft to fragments by the racking lightning, and 
echoing with the thunder that appeared to crash all 
around us, man’s puny hand was powerless, the 
blast was irresistible, and the darkness passed 
away to leave asinking wreck. We sank together ; 
thrice was I dragged down by gome sinking sailor, 
and when I arose unencumbered frem the last 
deadly struggle, nearly exhausted, I looked around 
in vain for Robert. A few minutes dashed me, 
clinging to the passing fragments, te the bank, 
where I climbed—not to find him; oh! we had 
parted for ever, he was seen no more. I cannot go 
on. Suffice it to say, though I have lost all, the 
storm could not leave any stain on our name. The 
The committee of ofticers appointed as usual in such 
circumstances, give me with eagerness, in their 
report to his majesty’s government, full credit for 
judgment to meet, and intrepidity to face danger, 
and avert it as became an cfcer; and those who 
remain to mourn for their lost comrades are as 
eager to sooth my loss, by testifying their belief 
that they were led through the danger by an 
officer whom the appearance of death did not divert 
from his efforts to save them. Twenty of my fine 
crew went down with Robert; few, comparatively, 
were saved, not a third of the whole crew, which 
was abeve 35 in all; and when I was dashed to 
the shore, I had hardly breath to return thanks for 
my safety to the power by whose hands alone I 
could have been saved. Adieu.”—~Standard. 

The ‘ Union Workhouses,” with reference to 
their main objects, have been not inaptly called 
“* Separation Workhonses.” 


AEROSTATION. 

On Tuesday afternoon the Royal Gardens, Vaux- 
hall, were thronged with company upon the ccca- 
sion of a race taking place between two balloons, 
it being stated that Mr. aad Mrs. Green weald as 
cend in the ene, and Mr. and Mrs. Wm. Green in 
the other. It was calculated that between 4,000 
and 5,000 persons were present. The day was 
most propitious fer the contest, and at the time of 
starting the atmosphere was one cloudless course. 
About the time of ascent, the Marquees of Clanri- 
cards intimated to Mr. Green his intention of ac- 
companying him on his zrial voyage and his Lord. 
ship’s wishes were instantly complied with. Ata 
quarter past six o’clock the Noble Lord stepped 
into the car attached to the balloon, with Mr. Green, 
Mr. and Mrs. William; Green having previously 
taken their seats in the other. Every thing being 
prepared, the eronauts launched their respective 
ralloons, which rose majestically in a perpendicu- 
lar elevation, there being scarcely a breeze to propel 
them to either side. At a short distance from the 
earth they changed courses one going to the east, 
the other towards the south. They then retrogaded 
their motions an:\ crossed each other, the effect pro- 
ducing an instantaneous shont of applause from the 
spectators on terra firmi. In continuing to rise 
they again passed each other, moving very slowly ; 
and fears, which happily were uot realised, began 
to be entertained lest at that height they might 
come in collision. At their greatest elevation they 
took a southerly direction. 

Mrs. Graham, accompanied by Captain Currie, 
ascended about the same time from tbe inclosure 
at Sadler’s Wells Theatre. Ata quarter to6 o'clock, 
the ropes were untied, and the splendid machine 
rose most majestically taking about an east south- 
east direction. From the peculiar fineness of the 
evening, the balloon was seen distinctly for a con- 
siderable length of time, the intrepid aeronauts 
waving their flags in a stand'ng position, when after 
about 10 minutes, and at a height of several thou- 
sand feet, Mrs Graham threw out 2,000 bills, which 
in descending to the earth, had a most singular ef 
fect; the bill announced the return of the aeronauts 
to the gardens at 10 o’clock. 

THE DescenT AND ARRIVAL. 

Mr. C. Green, with the Marquis of Clanricarde, 
descended at about five minutes past seven, at about 
a mile on the London side of Farningham, in Kent ; 
and they shortly afterwards started off for town in 
a post-chaise and four, and arrived at Vauxhall 
Gardens at half-past ten, after a most delightful 
trio; where the noble marqnis joined a party of 
friends who were waiting his return. Mr. Green 
expressed some surprise at the readiness with which 
his noble fellow aeronaut recognised the different 
parts of the metropolis as they passed it; and the 
waryis himself appeared highly delighted with 
his uovel trip. Mr. W. Green and his wife, with 
the otier balloon, alighted about three miles further 
from town, without any thing remarkable having 
occurred. 


a 


The arbitrary measure of prohibiting the circula- 
tion, in France, of such foreign journals as are dis- 
pleasing to “ the powers that be,” is now begin- 
ning to be resorted to by the French Government, 
Lhe Courrier Belgé has been subjected to the ope- 
ration of this measure since the 22d ult., from which 
d:te all the numbers of that journal transmitted to 
France have been seized at the French post-office, 
and returned to Belgium. These mean and vexati- 
ous proceedings are worse than useless. Similar 
experiments were made by the Government of the 
restoration, but to no purpose. 

Dusiin.—A duel was fought in the Pheenix 
Park, near the city, on Wednesday morning, which 
well near proved fatal to one of the parties. Capt. 
Lockhart, attended by a brother officer, and Mr. 
Kerrick, a nephew of Capt. John Ross, accompa- 
nied by a naval officer, proceeded to the ground at 
an early hour. Two shots were exchanged. In 
the second fire Capt. Leckhart received a most 
severe wound in the right side, which is considered 
not altogether free from danger, The cause of 
quarrel has not transpired. 

ALARMING FIRE aT RocursTER.—At one o’clock 
on Tuesday morning a firc broke out at the house 
of a Mr. Lewis, a shoemaker of St. Margaret’s 
Bank, Rochester. The fire communicated to the 
house of Mr. Hornan, a linen-draper, but the 
flames raged so rapidly that it was with great diffi- 
culty that a lady upwards of 80 years of age was 
saved from the devouring element. She was 
brought out in blankets. Befere the fire could be 
got under, six houses were destroyed. The amount 
of property destroyed is very considerable. 

A Coxvict Hunc, AND MELANCHOLY DEATH OF 
HIs FatHer.—Most of our readers will recolle t 
that a voung man, aged seventeen years, ef the 
pame of Titus Blacker, of Barnsley, was transported 
at the York August Assizes, 1835, for life, for 
shooting a person named Bennett, of Barnsley. 
On Wednesday his parents received a letter from 
the place he was sent te, informing them that their 
son was hung for murdering one of the overlookers. 
The father of the unfortunate young [man was 
unwell when the letter arrived, and the conduct of 
his son, and the awful end he had come to, had 
such an effect upon him that he died in about an 
hour.— Doncaster Chronicle. 

New Poor Law.—In the debate on the Pet- 
worth petitien, the savings of the new Poor Law 
Bill were repeatedly spoken of, and its outgoings, 
so far as we can see by looking over the debate, 
were never mentioned. Parishes are in the first 
instance te be burdened each with its share of the 
expense contracted in building the Union work- 
houses. The ever-increasing salaries of an ever- 
increasing number of Commissioners—to what will 
they ultimately amount? It will require wiser men 
than either Lord Althorp or Lord John Russell 
to tell. Our own firm persuasion is, that all which 
can be by any means screwed out of the poor will 
either be wholly expended on those objects, or so 
nearly expended, as to leave a residue far from justi- 
fying by its importance so lamentable an inroad into 
the comferts of the humbler classes of society as 
the new Poer Law already occasions.— Times. 

Doaeert’s Coat AND Bapce.—The annua! contest 
for a coat and badge, bequeathed by Dogget of 
facetious memory, took place on Monday. This 
has been for many years considered the most inte- 
resting exhibition on the river, and very properly 
so, as ithas brought out men who have subsequently 
proved themselves to be the “‘lions”’ of the river, 
At half-past five the following men repaired to their 
stations:—James William Bush, Bankside; Wm, 
Henry Law, Battersea-bridge; James Morris, 
Horsleydown ; Richard Adams, Hammersmith ; 
Thomas Fordery, Horselydown. Morris was at the 
No. 1 station in-shere, and the others as near as 
possible, to give them any thing like a clear berth. 
Morris took the lead and never lost his advantage, 
nor did the second man, Adams; but the struggle 
in the first shoot over was splendid. In each suc- 
cessive stroke the leading man gained well on them, 
and might have done more, but that a leading maa 
does not like to distress himself too much. Adams 
came ia second, *sur minutes and a half astern; 
Bush was third.—By the will of a Mr. Joliffe, the 
second mon drew 41. 7s. 6d. and the third 2/. 12s. 6d, 
interest from South-Sea Sock. 

LamsBetH Recatta.—The annual contest for two 
wherries, given by the inhabitant ladies and gentle- 
men of Lambeth, for watermen at the Palace- 
stairs, took place on Monday, in three heats. The 
shore was crowded at every part where a view 
could be obtained cf the contest. It was a double 
sculler’s wager, and the whole of the men started 
in the first heat, the two first men coming in laid by, 
and the other five went off. The two first of this 
and the two first of the second heat then started for 
the third and grand heat —to row from Lambeth- 
stairs rounda boat moored off Hungerford, up rouzd 
a boat moored off Nine Elms, and return to the 
stairs. Blue tcok the lead and maintained it round 
the boat, but in coming through the bridge up pur- 
ple outrowed them. They came in thus :—Thos. 
Byford and Wm. Wilson, purple, first; Lewis 
Richards and Wa. Hawkins, white, second ; James 
Maynard and John Jackson, yellow, third; Wm. 
Weston and Thos. White, dark blue, fourth. The 
match was well contested. 

Cuuren Rates.—The following case having been 
submitted to Dr. Lushingtoa, that learned civilian 
gave the opinion subjoined :— 

Casz.—A certain parish in vestry assembled 
having refused to pay a church-rate for repairs and 
divine ordinances, your opinion is requested on the 
following points :-— 

Ist. Is there any c:ear.and undisputed law under 
which the churchwardens can, in consequence 
ef the refusal of the parisb, lay and levy a rate 
of their ewn authority ? 

Qad. Is there any clear and undisputed law under 
which the churchwardens, if they refuse to lay 
a church-rate themselves, ean be effectively 
proceeded against and punished for their re- 
fusal ? 

3rd. Is there any clear and efficient law under 
which the parishioners (numerous) can be pro- 
ceeded against and punished for their refusal 
to Jay a church-rate? 

Opinton.—“I am of opinien that all these three 
questions must be answered in the negative. | 
consider the law to be doubtful and unsettled on 
ezch poin', © S$, Lusaineten,” 


Mr. O’Connell, on Tsesday night, gave notice of 
five motions for “ early next session ;” one on the 
reform of the peerage; two on the cases of Dr. 
Beaumont and the Baron de Bode; one to amend 
the law of libel, and the following on church rates : 
—‘* To move a resolution, that it is the opinicn of 
this House that, in justice to the Protestant Dis- 
senters and Catholics of England and Wales, ail 
church rates ought to be defrayed out of the tempo- 
ralities of the Established Church, as is the case in 
Ireland ” 

CHurcH RaTes.—The poll commenced on Mon- 
day last, by the rate-payers of St. Saviour’s, South- 
wark, whetber a rate of fourpence in the pound 
should be made, or the question of postponing the 
game for twelve months, closed on Thursday. The 
numbe's were:—-On the first day, against the rate 
110; for the rate 122;—12 majority for the rate, 
On the second day, against the rate 240; for the 
rate 135 ;—majority against the rate 105 ;—Gross 
majority (upon the two days’ poll) against the rate 
93 This is the fifth parish in the metropolis which 
has rejected a church-rate ; and we have reason to 
lieve this will be followed very shortly by several 
others. The Tories are in a state of alarm at their 
defeat ; every inducement was offered for the inde- 
pendent men of Scutiwark to support the rate, but 
ail in vain; unbought freedom was triumphant. 

EXTRAORDINARY SUICIDE.—On Thursday even- 
ing an inquest was held at the Rose and Crown, 
Mile End Old Town, on the body of James Ret- 
tlewell, who died from taking laudanum. Charles 
Tebb stated that deceased had been out of work the 
last twelvemonths. On Tuesday evening he came 
to witness’s house, and asked Mrs. Tobb for a cork, 
and while she was looking for one he drew a phial 
from his pocket and poured the contents down his 
throat, saying he had taken fourpennyworth of lau- 
danum; witness knew that he was in the habit of 
drinking a little —Raphael Bowan lived in the same 
house with deceased ; on Tuesday witness remarked 
to a lady that deceased was in a bad temper, when 
he replied that he was not, but that he bad taken 
laudanum ; witness procured medical assistance, 
for which the deceased appeared grateful, but he 
died in about eleven hours Verdict—Temporary 
Insanity ; the Jury remarking that the deceased’s 
distressed circumstances no doubt drove him to 
commit the fatal act. 

AN ExeMPLARY PARson.—At the Guildford As- 
sizes, on Wednesday, an action was brought by the 
Rev. Henry Streeton, against Mr. Black, as the 
proprietor of the Morning Chronicle, to recover 
damages for a libel which had appeared in that 
paper. The defendant pleaded a justification. The 
libel was as follows :—* Strange doings in the 
Church.— We have received several communications 
on the subject of the very disgraceful conduct of a 
clergyman In a neighbouring county, in the diocese 
of Winchester. The name of the clergyman has 
been furnished to us, but for obvious reasons we 
decline to publish it, The clergyman was charged 
on oath with an attempt to violate one of his maid- 
servants. He afterwards took indecent freedonis 
with the daughter of a clergyman, and again made 
a violent assault to commit a rape on the wife of a 
clergyman. The bishop has, it is said, had the 
evidence laid before him, but he refuses to strip him 
of his gown, and only forbids his preaching at the 
scene of his offences. The clergyman so implicated 
is said to be a distinguished Evangelical preacher.” 
Several witnesses were called for the defence. 
Capt. Trescott stated that he had heard reports 
similar to what appeared in the Morning Chronicle. 
He had known plaintiff about four years and a 
half, They had been on intimate terms, but as soon 
as he heard these reports he ceased his acquain- 
tance. Mrs. H. Campbell, the wife of the Rev. —— 
Campbell, of Newport, Shropshire, stated her hus- 
band was doiag duty at Richmond in April last. 
On the evening of the 28th, plaintiff called on her 
to ask some questions about her brother doing duty 
for him; on which occasion he took hold of her 
hand and squeezed it, kissed her a great many 
times, pulled her on his lap, and took very impro- 
per liberties with her; she tried to get out of the 
room, but he prevented her, and wanted her to kiss 
him. She told her husband of it, and afterwards 
made a statement of the facts to an attorney.—Eli- 
zabeth Poole, who had lived servant with plaintiff, 
sta ed that he had taken liberties with her. Her 
charge against him before the magistrates was dis- 
missed on her admitting that she had kissed him; 
bat she had done so to get away, as he said if she 
would give him one kiss he would let her go. A 
young lady named Theresa Delafosse also proved 
to plaintiff’s taking improper liberties with her.— 
The Learned Judge summed up, and the Jury re- 
turned a verdict for the defendant on the first five 
counts of the justification, and for the plaintiff on 
the sixth, relative to the assault upon Elizabeth 
Poole — Damages, One Farthing. 


HevUsEHO LD FURNITURE BOUGHT in 

large or small lots.—Mr. Barnes, the corner of West- 
moreland-place, City-terrace, City-road, near the Eagle Tavern, 
will take both bad aud good, and givetwo shillings in the pound 
more than any other person in the kingdom, sead for whom you 
will—try him, he charges notking for attendance, mor anythiug 
will he accept within 1@ miles of London. He will leave his 
price, and let the seller do better if he can. 


PHOs. SHERMAN, formerly a Class leader of 
the National Union of the Working Classes, most re- 
spectfully informs his brother Radicals, that he has taken the 
Queenhithe Library and Newspaper Office, for the purpose of 
selling Cleave’s Gazette and other useful publications, at No. 
13, Little Trinity-lane, leading to Queenhithe Stairs. In the 
Library will be found the works ef Carpenter, Allan Daven- 
port, Paine, Owen, and other celebrated men, which are lent 
to read at one penny per volume. 
Orders received for all kinds of Perfumery, Bookbinding 
done in all its branches. 
_N.B. Sole agent for Seabrook’s celebrated Oil Blacking. 


A ponte site BA SUIT OF CLOTHES 
FOR £23. 

THE NEW SPUNG TROUSERS, 
193s. Fuk PAIR, 
MARGELLAS WAISTGSATS, 
NEW BEVIERS, 
STYLISH--NEAT--OR ELEGANT, 
Gs. EACH. 

ARE THEY GOOB?---ScE THEM 
97, FLEET.srt, 

WRITE BOWN THE ADDRESS, 


FRANKS and Co., LONDON HOUSE, Corner 
of Redcross-street, Barbican, are the only Manufacturers 
who really supply the Public at Wholesale Prices. Their Stock 
is more extensive and comprises a greater variety of Hats, Caps, 
and Bonnets for Home Trade, as also for Exportations, than 
any other Wholesale er Retail Establishmentin the kingdom. 
List FOR THR Prisent Monta. 

Gentlemens’ Beaver Hats. Gentlemens’ Silk Hats. 
Extra Superfine ....+-+. 21s. | Improved Italian irri 
Superfine...- -ser--++-- 163. | Oval Waterproof... .. 
London Beaver Hats.... 12s. | Fine Patent Silk........ 58. 

Silk Hats for Shipping, 42s. per dozen. Beaver Bonnets, 
every shape, colour, and quality. School Hats and Caps for 
Boys and Youth. Scalette Caps, very durable, lld. each. 
Cloth Caps, from Gd. to 4s, y. 

Rezext Franks & Co., London House, Redeross-street 
Barbican, London, 


PHE LATE EXTENSIVE ROBBERIES OF 
PLATE have induced RIPPON and CUTTS, ef Wells- 

street, Oxford-street, to manufacture a substitute for silver,— 

Their British Plate is more durabie, and requires the strictest 

scrutiny to distinguish it from silver, at prices less than one 

half usualy Charged. 

Table Spoons and Forks, 
fiddle handle .. 16s per doz, 


Sugar Bows.,.. 1s 6d per pair 
Soup Ladles..,.83 each 


Dessert do. and do. Pn Sauce do. ...... 1s6d 

Tea do....-.+ coe 68 Gravy Spoons ,. 48 

King’s Pattern Table Fish Vaan ress 
Spoonsand Forks 48s Butter do. ...e00 25 

Dessert do. and do. 365 Salt and Mustard 

Tea do......-... 20s Spoons ....... 13 per pair 


Pay Skewers.eeeeeee 4d per inch 
Every article in Furnishing Ironmongery and Cutlery, 20 

per cent. lower than any other respectable house. Shower 

Baths, with brass forcing pump and curtains complete, 41. 10s. 


BOOKSELLERS’ AND VENDORS’ PROTECTION 
. SOCIETY. : 
A Special General Meeting of the above Society 
Will be held on Tuesday Evening, August 9, for the par- 
pose Of discussing the propriety of dissolving the Society, and 
dividing the Funds in hand. G. BurTon, Sec. 


TOWER HAMLETS’ RADICAL ASSOCIATION. 


THE Subject for discussion next Tuesday Even- 

ing, at the Pewter Platter, White Lion-street, Norton 
Falgate, will be—The prepriety of Petitloning the House of 
Commons for tke Repeal of the Peor Laws Amendment Bill. 


To commence at Eight precisely. 
James EpwArps, Hon. Sec. 


KENSINGTON. ; r 
HE Adjourned Public Meeting will be held in 
the large Room of the Catherine Wheel, Church-street, 
on next Monday Evening, at Half-past Seven o’cloek, for the 
further discussion of the question—Is the Poor Laws’ Amend- 
ment Bill a good or an evil to the community 7 
N.B. The advocates of the New Poor Law Billare earnestly 


invited to attend and take part in the discussion. 

A Public Meeting will be held at the Northum- 
£ berland Arms, Clerkenwell green, on next Monday week, 
the 15th of August, at Eight o'clock in the Evening, for the 
purpose of discussing any Objections which may be entertained 
concerning the Universal Suffrage Club. 

7 James Hoean, Sec. 

N.8. Mr. Whipple will take the Chair. Mr. Cleave and 
Mr. Hetherington have promised to attend. 


WONDERFUL PRODUCTION, 
A 8hilling Caricature for One Penny !! 
Now ready, Nos. 1 te 6, One Penny each, published once a 
Fortnight, of 
LLoyYn's POLITICAL JOKES; being a Series 
of Caricatures of Passing Events. By C. J. Grant. 
No. 5. The Bishops «leaning their own Stable, or Church 


we’ on The Literary Dustman, or L—d Broom in Character. 
London: E. Lloyd, 44, Wych-street, Strand; and sold by all 


the YVenders of this Paper in town and country, 


MR. ROEBUCK’S PAMPHLETS FOR THE 
PEOPLE (complete), Edited by J. A. Rogsvuck, 
M.P. In ene vol. royal 8vo., price 7s. 6d. Very scarce. 
London: Wakelin, Shoe-lane, Fleet-street. 


«“RNGLAND WANTS A MAN.” 
Now publishing, price One Penny, 
POLITICS for the POOR and RICH: addressed 
the PEOPLE, by a BritisH Orricen, Banished from 
France, in 1834, for his Pol'tical Opinions. 
London: Wakelin, 1, Shoe Jane, Fleet-street ; and all the 
Venders of this Paper. 


a Just published, price Is. 6d., 
pee Vi of the TITHES ; or. TRUE HISTORY 
Sa ted) a TITHES and CHURCH PRO- 
7 ° ith an Introduction. 
RO ES n. By the late W. CossBEtrT, 
Lendon: published at the Register Office, 11, Bodlt-court ; 
may be had of all the Venders of this Paper; and all Book- 
sellers in Town and Country. 


THE MARCH OF INTELLECT. 

This day is published, price One Penny, 
HNTs TO THE YOUNG MEN OF GREAT 
BRITAIN, on the 
PROGRESS OF POLITICAL OPINION. 

By Roserts Hammersiey, Esq. 


London: Wakelin, Sho 
j : e-lane, Fleet-street, aud all 
for this Paper in Town and Coutts: street, aud all the Agents 


dete TY) ‘RY OF ROMANCE is published 
tintin Sixié y Numbers, at Three Half-pence each, con- 
ta ee ixteen pages of finest paper. hetpressed, and stitched 
in a Wrapper. Also, in Monthly Parts, Sixty-four pages and 
Wravper, for Sixpence. This Periodical is the neatest and 
cheapest that has ever been offered to the public and when 
complete the volumes will equal the best Ejlitions f By 

Scott, Burns, &c. &c. of byroa, 

Sold by all Venders of this Paper, 


{Every Saturday, price Twopence, 


"PHE LONDON ann DUBLIN OR THODOX 
JOURNAL or USEFUL KNOWLEDGE, 

Contents of No. 57 :—Ancther Chapter on Persecution (witt 
2n Engraving)—Archbishop Murray’s most interesting Latter 
frem Rome—Sketch of the Virtnes of the Late Cardinal Che- 
verus—lrish Jesuits—Catholic Procession at. Stockport—Irish 
Statics—Church-rates refused by Catholics—The Provincia] 
Press—Hngh M‘Neil and the Abomination of Popery—Tntel- 
ligence, &c. 

London: W. FB. Andrews, 3. Duke-street, Little Britain ; 
and sold by P. Andrews, 4, Baanet-street, four doors from 
Charch-street, Liverpool; and on order by all booksellers, 
This day is published, No. 6, price Twopence, and continued 

_ weekly until completed, 
THE POETICAL WORKS of LORD BYRON, 
forming the Eleventh Volume of the Magnet British Poets. 
Also, in weekly numbers, price One Penny each, embellished 
with a fine engraving, 
THE NEWGATE CALENDAR. 
Edited by John Martin. This weck’s Number contains the 
Life and Surprising Adventures of the Notorious Thieftaker 
Jonathan Wild (concluded); Robbery of Mrs. Hutchings, of 
Chelsea, with an Engraving, : 

London: W. M. Clark, Warwick-lane; 

lane ; and all the agents of this paper. - 


Wakelkin, Shoe. 


Now on Sale, price Thxeepence, Fourth Kdition, 
AN ADDRESS on the Neeessity of an Extension 
a of pes and Political Tree among the \ hobo 3 
asses. By the late RowLaNv Derrosiza emo 
of the Auther, Pet OL 

“ An interesting pamphlet, in every respeot deserving, not 
only the attention of the werking man, but of the higher classes 
of soeiety.”—Morning Advertisar. 

‘* We entreat our friends to aid usin giving this eloquent and 
able pamphlet an extensive circulation,”—Kxaminer, 

, London: Wakelin, 1, Shoe-lane, Fleet-street ; 18, Commer- 
cial-place, City-read; 21, Paternoster-row; 126, Strand ; 


Old Compton-street, Soho; and by all Deal 
lications in Town ma Ostnizy: y all Dealers in Cheap Pub 


Now publishing, price Sixpence, 
PLAIN ABVICE for the TREATMENT and 
CURE of most of the DISEASES of the HUMAN 
BODY; forming a Gomplete Medical Guide to the Artisan 
the Labourer, and the Baekwoodsman; and by means { of 
which most Families may save annually many pounds: to 
which is added the compositior a many Patent edieines 
By Jaggz B. BAILey, Staff Surgeon in the United States’ 
rmy- 
ConTENTS.—Burns and Sealds, Teothach i 
Worms, perenne or ‘eness, Dlbstienerehaiens 
Whooping Cough, Deafness, Uleers, Indigesti i f 
Infants, Besipess ae mest re Sestion, Diseases of 
London: Wakelin, 1, Shoe-lane—Manchester: A, 
Oldham-street; and sold by all Booksellers. Heywood, 


ep 
To Licenced Retailers and Brewers of Beer, Publicans, Tavern 


and Hotel Keepers, &c. 
NEW BEER AMENDMENT ACT, (which 


came into operation on the 10th of October), with Expla- 
natory Notes and a Copious Index, forming a complete Digest 
ofthe Existing Law. 

“ To Beer Venders in particular it will prove of great value, 
as a means of protecting themselves against many of the petty 
and vexatious proceedings of that basest of all tools, the com- 
mon informer.”—Dispatch. 

FIFTY-FOUR PAGES OF BEAUTIFULLY PRINTED LETTER- 

PRESS FOR FOURPENCR! 

Lendon: Published at 1, Shoe-lane, Fleet-street; by Wat- 
son, 126, Strand, and 18, Chmmercial-place, City-road; Pur- 
kess, Compton-street, Soho; and sold by all Booksellers and 
Newsmen. 


This day is published, price Twopence, 
AN ADDRESS on the INFLUENCE of the 
CLERICAL PROFESSION: as delivered in the Hall 
of Science, New York. By Roggert Dace Owen. 
Also, by the same Author, price Twopence, 

AN ADDRESS on the HOPES and DESTINIES of the 
HUMAN SPECIES. 

Just published, 

A FEW DAYS IN ATHENS. By Frances Wriceuy. 
Illustrated with a beautiful head of EPIcurus, engraved on 
Steel. Complete in Two Parts, at Sixpence each ; stitched in 
a Wrapper at One Shilling, or in neat cloth beards at One 
Shilling and Sixpence. 

London: J. Watson, 18, Commercial-place, City-road, near 
Finsbury-square ; sold at Hetherington’s, 126, Strand; Wake- 
lin, 1, Shoe-lane; Purkess, Old Compton-street ; Heywood 
Manchester; Guest, Birmingham; and all Booksellers. 


ST einen tereneorsteeyt 
PDBDICATED TO THE YOUNG MEN OF EN 
Price only 2d. (originally published at'4s, ed Tainaes 


HE SPLENDID DRAMATIC POEM OF 
WAT TYLER, in Three Acts. 
By R. Sourney, Esq., Poet Laureate to his Majesty, 
“ Every lover of his species should make an effort to cirew 
late this invaluable poem.”—Patriot. 
Also, price Twopence, 
THE VISION OF JUBGMENT. 
By Lorp Byren. 
rice Sixpence, 
GAIN, A MYSTERY. 
By Lorp Byron. 

Also, aes Sixpence, or One Shilling bound, 
POEMS ON HIS DOMESTIC CIRCUMSTANORS, 
By Lorp Brron. 

With a Memoir and a Portrait. 

London: Wakelin, 1, Shoe-lane (one door from Fleet-street); 
and all Booksellers. 


This day is published (to be continued weekly, price . 
; Twopence) No. 10 of 2 
"PPHE BIBLE OF REASON ; comprising Scrip- 
tures of Ancient Moralists and Modern Authors, . 

Part I. contains the Moral Principles of the most eminent of 
the Ancient Philosophers. 

Part II. treats of the Universe, its Infinity and Eternity—Of 
Man—Of Mythological Superstitions, their Souree, their Ten. 
deney—Of Religion, the Offspring ef Ignorance and Fear—Of 
the Christian Religion, its Origin and Progress—Of the Freedom 
of the Press, the Clergy its Opposers—Of Metaphysics, Man 
the Creature of Cireumstances—Of the Improvement of Man- 
kind, General Diffusion of Knowledge—Of Merals and Philo- 
sophy, the Truths of Nature—Of Motives of Action. &e. &c. 

ondon: Hetherington, 126, Strand. Seld by Watson, 18, 
Commercial-place, City-road ; Wakelin, 1, Shoe-tane, Fleet- 
street; Purkess, Compton-street; Strange, Paternoster-row ; 
Heywood, Oldham-street, Manchester; Smith, Scotland-place, 
Liverpool; Hobson, Market-street, Leeds; Guest, Steelhouse- 
lane, Birmingham ; Harris, 25, Sandhill, Neweastle-on-Tyne ; 
and to be had on order of all ether Booksellers. 


HAZLITT, GODWIN, AND PORSON. 

Now publishing, price Twop ’ 
THE SPIRIT OF MONARCHY, 
; By the late WitLiam Hazvitr, 


And, 
THE MORAL EFFECTS OF ARISTOCRACY, 
By Witii1amM GoDWIN. 
Also, price Twopence, 
THE CHARACTER OF WILLIAM COBBETT, Mp, 
By Witxiam Hazcirr. — 
To which is added, Several Interesting Particulars of Mr, 
Cobbett’s Life and Writings. 
Also, price Twopence, 
A CATECHISM for the Use of the SWINISH MULTITUDE 
By the late PROFESSOR Porson, 
To which is added, A Dialogue between John Bull and President 
Yankee, on Monarchies and Republics, 
«< Grundibat graviter pecus suillum.”—Cy, AUDIUS, 
Londou : Wakelin, Shoe-lane, Fleet street; and the Agents 
and Venders of this Paper in Towa and Country, 


TO THE LOVERS OF IRELA 
Now por ROR One Penn NB 


HE SPEECH OF ROBERT EMM 
T As delivered at the Sessions House, EMMerr, cone 


Norbury, one of the Chief Justices, on being found guilty of 


ich Treason, as Leader of the Insurr 
Tred on the 18th, and Executed on fiepelaes as ses g id was 
in Thomas street, Dublin, in the 22nd yeirvof he : ? . 
O, breathe not his name, let it sleep in the skate: 
Where, cold and unhonoured, his relies are laid; 
Sad, silent, and dark be the tears that we shed, - 
As the night dew that falls on the grass o’er his head! 
Bl backer eae syle, though in silence it weeps 
And the tear that w ok ure the grave where he sleeps 
Shall long keep hi e shed, though in seeret Se eieere 
Lendou: H Heth iS Memory green in our rp aT shoe aes 
Commereial- i Cine 126, Strand; note Li mats 
street’: (Stratog Poy renee ane rae ea teentatngen’ 
Manch nge, Paternoster-row ; Heywood, am street, 
Manchester; and by all Booksellers. 


Now publishing, in Six Parss, at Sixpence each, or neatly 
bound in eloth, at 3s. 6d. 
HE LIFE AND TIMES OF MILTON; 
comprising his Personal History. 
By WILLIAM CARPENTER. 

*,* The objeot of this work is to make Milton more fully 
known as a prose writer ; to detail those extraordinary events, 
under the Monarchy, the Commonwealth, and the Restoration, 
which called ferth the energies of his mighty mind on behalf of 
civil and religions liberty; aud to exhibit his own reasons for 
espousing the eause of THR REPUBLIC, 

« As a biography it is ably written.’—Court Journal. 

“ We heartily commend this little volaume.”—-Examiner. 

“This is a valuable addition to the peeple’s knowledge of 
Milton.”—The News. 

‘A cheap, and popular, and sensible, and spirited agcount o, 
the great peet and patriot.”—Monthly Repository. 

“ Fhis little volume will furnish the people with an ontline 
of Milton’s public life, stripped of that misrepresentation whieh 
Tory writers have thrown upon it.”—Spectator, 

“Mr. Carpenter has produced a work in the cheapest and 
most acceptable form, which may be made a text-book for 
modern politicians; and ought to be known wherever the ve- 
nerated name of Milton is heid in poetic estimation.”— Publie 
Ledger. 

London : Wakelin, 1, Shoe-lane, Fleet-street; and sold by 
all Booksellers. 
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Road (late of 1, Shoe Lane, Fleet Street) ; and all 


Booksellers and Newsmen. 


